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_ CARLOAD SPEED 
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= FROM New ENGLAND AND 
e=— EASTERN STATES TO THE WEST 


= When Erie handles I. c. |. it moves at the same 


= =a speed and schedule of a carload shipment. 
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STARRETT LEHIGH 
BUILDING 


Look Before You Locate 


Starrett Lehigh Building, bounded by West 26th and 
West 27th Streets and 1]th and 13th Avenues, New 
York City, affords an excellent location for manufac- 
turing and distribution. 


IT HAS — 


® Lehigh Valley Railroad freight terminal on street level. 
Freight elevators direct to platform in rail yard. 


® Truck elevators to all floors with convenient truck pits, 
offering street floor facilities throughout the building. 


® Floor areas, 52,000 to 124,000 sq. ft. Smaller units may 
be leased. 


® Low insurance rates. 
® Live steam for manufacturing purposes. 
® Fast passenger elevators. 


® Restaurant and barber shop. 


INVESTIGATE THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS BUILDING 


You will find it easily adaptable as your Eastern manu- 
facturing and distributing plant, sales and display 
offices. It is situated on wide thoroughfares in the 
center of Manhattan. 


Nationally-known concerns, already occupants of the 
building, have been able materially to lower their New 
York operating costs and at the same time increase 


their efficiency. You, too, can save here. 
Write or telephone for descriptive” booklet. 


Starrett Lehigh Building | SHIP ann TRAVEL 


D. R. CROTSLEY, Manager, 60] West 26th Street VIA THE 


Telephone: CHickering 4-5520 | ST.LOUIS GAT EWAY 
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One Sour Note 
Spoils a Program 























Good will—you may carry it on 
your books as a $1 item, but as 
a progressive business man you 
realize that it is one of the most 
important of all company assets. 


To build good will, the foresighted 


executive carries out a definite 
program—a program involving 
quality products, carefully chosen 
representatives and fair business 
policies. | 


And then, because there is no 
room in any program for sour 
notes, he also insists that his 
product reach the customer in 
modern and well conditioned cars. 


TAN K, 


and 


POULTRY 
CARS 


For over 20 years, North Ameri- 
can has specialized in that type 
of car. 


A North 


American 
Car Lease 
Is Sound 
Business 
Economy 


World Bidg., 
TULSA, 
Oklahoma 


Republic Bank 


NORTH AMERICAN 
CAR CORPORATION 


327 South La Salle St., 


Chicago 
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FAST FREIGHT SERVICE v3 
Between ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, DULUTH, WINNIPEG, 
PORTLAND, SEATTLE, TACOMA, SPOKANE, KLAMATH FALLS, bia 
SACRAMENTO, OAKLAND, SAN FRANCISCO, VANCOUVER and 7 


VICTORIA, B. C., and intermediate points. 























FOR BUSINESS#E” 
FOR VACATIONS * 


TAKE THE Completely & sa 
AIR-CONDITIONED 


EMPIRE |: 
BUILDER]: 


Via SCENIC GLACIER PARK 
ROUTE between CHICAGO, & ,, 
TWIN CITIES, SPOKANE, & ™ 
SEATTLE,TACOMA, PORTLAND, — * 
other NORTHWEST CITIES an’ & ~ 
NATIONAL PARKS, ALASKA, 


=: a CALIFORNIA. | 
SE | MORE FOR YOUR MONEY § 
f | LOW SUMMER FARES... — ! 


DINING CAR MEALS AS LOW 
AS 50c...LOGAN PASS DE & 
TOUR THRU THE HEART Of 

GLACIER PARK. t 
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P. B. BEIDELMAN H. G. DOW T. J. SHEA C. F. O'HARA 
—— peas staneger Eastern Traffic Manager o- Gen. Freight Agent Asst. General yieht and 
. Paul, Minn. 
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Our Platform 


Private ownership and operation of all transport. 
Take the government out of the ocean and inland water- 
way transportation business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Proper payment by inland waterway transport for 
the use of the waterways as a place of doing business. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport and jurisdiction over all of them by the 
same body or coordinated bodies. 

An Interstate Commerce Commission composed of 
men, not only of good character and general ability, but 
with some special training in and knowledge of the mat- 
ters with which they have to deal. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable rates for ship- 
pers, but a rate level high enough to give the transport 
agencies the adequate revenue prescribed by sound public 
policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 








A CALL TO ACTION 

Y the time this editorial is read, Congress will have 

acted to continue for another year the emergency 
transportation act and the Federal Coordinator of Trans- 
portation, functioning under it. Unless the railroads 
change their attitude, this means that, for at least an- 
other year, we shall have no worth while action in the 
way of railroad economies. 

The reason for this is that, under the emergency 
transportation act, the Coordinator has no power to do 
anything that involves a reduction in labor, and, of 
course, nothing of real consequence looking toward econ- 
omy and efficiency can be accomplished without inter- 
fering with labor. The Coordinator, then, will devote an- 
other year to making studies and writing essays. The 
railroads have chosen the position that the same restric- 
tions that bind the Coordinator with respect to labor 
bind them also, so—unless, as we say, they change their 
minds—there is little to be expected from them. 
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It may be that the railroads have had in the back of 
their heads an idea that they might well take the atti- 
tude they have taken until it was determined whether or 
not the Coordinator would be continued and that then, 
if the office was continued, it would be time enough for 
them to take an aggressive attitude, though the taking of 
it would require considerable eating of words. We earn- 
estly urge them, however, to eat their words and proceed 
to put into effect the needed economies that were con- 
templated by the emergency transportation act (and then 
prevented by the labor amendment) and by their own 
Association of American Railroads. If they are stopped 
by court procedure taken by the Coordinator or by oth- 
ers, that will not be their fault; they could, at least, make 
a fight, and we have no doubt of the ultimate outcome, 
though it might be long delayed. 

We point out to the railroads that, unless they take 
the course suggested, the result—which will undoubtedly 
be government ownership—will, despite all that can be 
said of the business depression, unfair competition, and 
restrictive regulation as reasons, be chiefly their own 
fault in refusing to take action to save themselves. If 
they prefer to die severally instead of living jointly, it is 
theirs to choose, though they are not the only ones to 
suffer from the consequences—indeed, their sufferings 
will be mjnor in comparison with the consequences to 
shippers and business generally. The railroads will have 
to make up their minds now whether they will attempt 
to adopt drastic economies, in spite of their former atti- 
tude that the emergency transportation act prevents them 
from so doing, and to reduce wages to a sensible level, 
or the consequences follow—and the consequences, we 
firmly believe, will be government ownership. 


REASONS FOR REGULATION 


a, poanage this statement, made by Coordinator East- 
man, in an address this week before the Motor Truck 
Club of Massachusetts, belongs under the classification of 
“remarkable remarks”: “With the principle that no pub- 
lic regulation should be provided merely for the sake of 
protecting one form of transportation against the com- 
petition of another, I wholly agree.” 

Taken by itself, without relation to any given situa- 
tion, that statement sounds well enough, but, applied to 
the present transportation situation, it sounds quite oth- 
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erwise. Does Mr. Eastman really mean to say that, if the 
railroads are strictly regulated and their competitors are 
not, with the result that their competitors have an ad- 
vantage, that is no reason for similarly regulating their 
competitors? If he does, his logic and his sense of right 
and wrong are not what they should be. It is not the 
only reason, perhaps, but it is certainly a reason and a 
good reason. There is only one other way of meeting the 
situation; that is by the removal of regulation from the 
‘ailroads; in other words, regulation must be equalized 
or there is no sense or fairness in the system. 


RAILROAD PENSIONS 

' is a matter for congratulation that, at the sugges- 

tion of President Roosevelt, who appreciates the 
body blow dealt by the Supreme Court of the United 
States to the railroad pension act, there will be no further 
attempt at this session of Congress to enact substitute 
legislation, though it is proposed to spend a lot of the 
publie’s money” investigating the factual situation” with 
a view to recommendations by the investigating commis- 
sion for legislation at a later date. We suggest that, 
among the facts this commission might find, is the fact 
that it is unfair to make guinea pigs of the railroads for 
experimental purposes and compel them to devote any of 
their earnings for the pensioning of employes while their 
competitors are not so compelled, and, for the matter of 
that, that it is class legislation to select any one industry 
for this experiment, quite aside from the matter of com- 
petition. There are facts and there are principles; as we 
view it, it is pretty sound in principle to say that no 
employer may be compelled to pay an employe after his 
working days are over—though many employers do just 
that and are to be commended for it. When we try to 
compel by law things that can only be enforced by senti- 
ment and charitable thinking, we always get into trouble. 


COORDINATOR SUGGESTIONS 

T is to be hoped that the railroads will pay more atten- 

tion to the suggestions made by the Federal Coordi- 
nator of Transportation in his freight traffic report than 
they pay to most emanations from that source. We say 
that not because we feel ourselves competent to pass on 
the specific recommendations or to say that the railroads 
ought to do this, that, or the other particular thing, but 
because it is the fashion among railroad men to laugh at 
what the Coordinator and his staff propose as the wild 
ideas of mere theorists of no practical wisdom. It may 
be that much or all of what Mr. Eastman has put out is 
silly, but we do not know why that should be assumed 
to be true. Not all the members of his staff are practical 
men, but some of them are and all of them are men 
intelligent in transportation who have devoted much 
time and earnest thought to the subjects they have de- 
veloped in their studies—which is more than can be 
said for many ot the practical railroad men who ridicule 
them—and the studies are made without bias. One need 
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not be a railroad president to know that railroad opera. 
tion, in many of its aspects, is antiquated, clumsy, jj 
expensive; the railroads, in many respects, are living jy 
the past. We have no doubt but that a committee of thei, 
own executives, setting earnestly about the task with th 
sincere desire to find things that could and ought to 
done, would find as much fault and make as many gy. 
gestions as do the Coordinator and his staff. We woul 
have them, then, receive these suggestions in the spirit 
in which they are made and not with the predeterminy. 
tion that there is nothing good in them. There must }p 
something worth while in them, if only in the power of 
suggesting other things—but even that power is not per 
mitted to have influence if the railroads are not recep. 
tive. However, if these particular suggestions of the (\. 
ordinator are without value, we offer one that we knoy 
is valuable—that the railroads themselves propose some. 
thing and do something as substitutes. 


TRANSPORTATION LEGISLATION 

ITH two words, at least, in the President’s mes 

sage with respect to transportation legislation, we 
are in hearty agreement. It is “high time,” he says, to 
deal with the nation’s transportation as a single, unified 
problem. It is, indeed. It was also high time that Presi. 
dent Roosevelt conveyed his sentiments to Congress and 
it is high time that Congress act, either with or with 
out suggestion from the President. This is no new prob: 
lem and concrete plans for solving it have been before 
Congress for a long time. It is to be hoped that, now 
that the President has at last spoken, something will be 
done at the present session. 

With the transportation program, as now developed 
by the message of the President and the bills under con 
sideration in Congress, we are, in general, in sympathy, 
so far as their regulatory aspects are concerned. It aims 
to bring all forms of transport under the jurisdiction of 
a single agency. We are also sympathetic toward the pro- 
posed legislation looking to financial reorganization of 
the railroads. We are not quite clear as to what the 
President means by saying that, later, Congress should 
take action looking toward making the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a “federal transportation commission 
with comprehensive powers.” It strikes us that, if the 
legislation contemplated for the present session is el: 
acted, the Commission will be all of that. Doubtless, the 
President refers to other legislation that has been pro 
posed for the reorganization of the Commission, with its 
enlarged duties and functions, but, even if that is neces 
sary at all, it will be as well to postpone it for a time 
so that—if the Commission’s functions are broadened 
under the legislation proposed for the immediate future 
—the needs of the situation may more clearly appear. 

As to the President’s recommendation that the 
emergency transportation act and the Coordinator func 
tioning under it be continued for at least another year, 


we are not so sympathetic, though we are of somewhat 
(Continued on page 1134) 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Were this about 1830 instead of more 
than a century later, President Roose- 
velt, by his approval of Attorney General 
Cummings’ intention to inquire into the 
matter of the paroles from prison of 
suspects in the Weyerhaeuser kidnap- 
ping, might be inviting a rebuke from the legislature of one or 
more states. In those days, state governments were rather 
sensitive about their rights. The paroles in question were 
given by states. 

In 1831, for instance, when Andrew Jackson told a com- 
mittee of South Carolinians who had invited him to their Fourth 
of July celebration that the federal government, if the nulli- 
fers of that state attempted to carry out their threats, would 
forcibly suppress them, the South Carolina legislature emulated 
a little volcano. It answered Jackson. 

“Is this legislature to be schooled and rated by the Presi- 
dent of the United States?” it inquired. “Is it to legislate under 
the word of the Commander-in-Chief?” 

Commending a determination of the Attorney General to 
make an inquiry concerning the paroling of the suspects the 
President said: ... “Therefore, I am glad that you are having 
a special study made of those two cases, investigating all 
facts relating to their previous records in every jurisdiction 
where they have been apprehended or paroled.” 

The thought was expressed in connection with the Presi- 
dent’s telegraphic commendation of the Attorney General that 
Roosevelt was “laying the foundation for taking the leadership 
in a sweeping reformation of the parole system, not only of the 
federal government, but also of the states as well.” 

Both Roosevelts, Theodore and Franklin, have been inclined, 
many believe, to seek leadership in state as well as in federal 
matters. Theodore acted and Franklin is acting as if the 
failure of a state or states to do the things federal officials 
deemed desirable gave ground for federal interference in state 
affairs. 

Elihu Root, in a speech in the Senate that delighted the 
states’ rights men, laid down the proposition that failure of 
a state or states to legislate or administer laudably did not 
afford warrant for interference by the federal government; in 
other words, that the states, by failing to do the things regarded 
by federal agents as essential, did not thereby delegate that state 
power to the federal government, as an addition to the powers 
delegated by the Constitution. 

It was a bit ironical that, on the day the President sent 
his message about paroles in states, the parole board of the 
District of Columbia, of which Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., is a mem- 
ber, granted a parole to a real estate banker serving a sentence 
from one to seven years for his share of a looting estimated 
to amount to $3,000,000, shortening the sentence by eleven 
months. That was on condition that the man exile himself 
from the national capital, the exile part of it being attributed 
to a fear that the banker’s life would not be safe if he remained 
in Washington. That parole is wholly under the jurisdiction of 
ee government, of which President Roosevelt is the 
ead. 


President Stepping 
on State Toes 
in Parole Matter 





In the desire of congressional lead- 
ers to meet the President’s wish for 
an aenemic NRA and the desire of in- 
dustry leaders for a scheme of volun- 
tary agreements in the nature of the 
unconstitutional NRA codes, ' those 
leaders, consciously or otherwise, give the impression of playing 
a little game of “now you see it, now you don’t.” The industry 
leaders, as for a generation past, are anxious to get rid of 
the threat of the illogical Sherman anti-trust law, which for- 
bids any restraint on interstate commerce, no matter how far 
it may be from unreasonable. 

Sponsors for the resolution extending the parts of the NIRA 
hot sponged off the books by the decision in the Schechter 
Case, assert that, under the proposed extension law, approval 
of a voluntary agreement by the President would have the 
effect of suspending “so much of the anti-trust laws as are 


Congress Seemingly 
Playing a Bit 
of Hocus-Pocus 
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not in contradiction of clause 2 in sub-section (a) of section 3” 
of the present statute. 

Inasmuch as section 3 has been declared unconstitutitonal, 
the first question is as to whether there is a “present statute” 
to which the extension resolution can make a reference that 
means something. Put in another way, the question is whether 
the anti-trust law menace is removable by the President’s ap- 
proval of a voluntary agreement by an industry that is the same 
as the code formulated under the part of the law declared 
unconstitutional. 


There are many industrial leaders who approve and desire 
continuance of the codes, even with the hour and wage pro- 
visions in them, if thereby they can get rid of the black 
shadow of Sherman’s radical and unreasonable statute. The 
Supreme Court has tried to write into it a rule of reason. It 
has gone outside of its domain to legislate and thereby got 
itself, many believe, properly criticized for its effort to breathe 
the breath of reasonableness into that statute. But indus- 
trialists don’t want a worthless thing. In their estimation, a 
voluntary code that did not suspend the anti-trust law would 
be sardonically worthless. 


But, putting aside that question, NIRA itself is contradic- 
tory. Section 3 (a), clause 2, of the suspension of the anti- 
trust laws part of NIRA, limits the power of the President to 
approve codes, now to be turned into voluntary agreements, by 
inserting a proviso to the effect “that such code or codes shall 
not permit monopolies or monopolistic practices.” Clause 2 
also requires the President to find “that such code or codes 
are not designed to promote monopolies.” 


If the codes or agreements do not promote monopolistic 
practices, by restraining competition, there is no need of any 
fear of the anti-trust laws. 


No one knowing the men who have been operating the 
government machinery for the last two years has a right, it 
is believed, to suspect that the operators are as dumb as might 
be inferred from the confusion of terms and provisions, It 
would show keener insight into human nature if it were in- 
ferred that, when the legislation was written, it was intended 
that those for, and those against the anti-trust laws would read 
the satute as satisfactory to each. The believer in the anti- 
trust laws could point to the prohibition against monopolies 
and monopolistic practices as indicating that the anti-trust 
laws were in full force and effect; those convinced that the 
anti-trust laws were monkey wrenches in the industrial machin- 
ery could point to the language suspending them as indicating 
that NIRA was satisfactory; the law being a “good Lord, good 
Devil thing.” 


And then the administrators of the statute could play both 
ends against the middle. At present, President Roosevelt and 
Attorney General Cummings seem to believe it good to say 
that the Schechter case decision has brought back into full 
play the rigorous Sherman law. That position may make busi- 
ness men sorry they took such a position that some of their 
fellows appealed to the courts instead of giving religious ad- 
herence to NIRA and the codes. 





If the coordinator law is not ex- 
tended by Congress, the summary of 
his two years of work put out this 
week by Coordinator Eastman may be 
regarded as his farewell to such great- 
ness as the law may ‘have conferred 
on him. If the Coordinator gets a new lease of life, then it may 
be read as a recording of what has been done and what is in 
the process of being done, the conclusion of which may be 
expected in due course of assiduous application to the manifold 
tasks that brought much probing, but only one small order. 


Eastman’s Summary 
a Valedictory or 
a Progress Report 


Now has come the season of the year 
when the men with a penchant for making 
figures will be telling us how much the 
government of the United States is in debt. 
The end of the fiscal year is approaching. 
The fiscal new year will be here July 1. 

Fifteen days before the last fiscal new year ended the Treas- 
ury achieved a new high of gross debt. It was $27,005,438,125, 
omitting the odd 73 cents, Deducting money in Uncle Sam’s 
pocket, including the profit made by shrinking the gold dollar, 
the net debt was $24,245,832,601.98. 

The high prior to June 15, 1934, was a gross debt of $26,596,- 
701,648.01, August 31, 1919, when the war debt chickens came 
home to roost. 

The debt last year, however, was nearly $3,000,000,000 less 
than President Roosevelt had estimated it would be. He had not 
been able to spend all he had laid out to disburse on the program 
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of reform and rehabilitation. His expenditures this year have 
lagged behind some of the plans he has made. 





The United Mine Workers and a 
considerable percentage of the bitumi- 
nous coal producers of the country, 
Ajax-like, appear to be willing to defy 
the lightning of the Supreme Court. 
They have agreed on the Guffey coal 
bill as something Congress should pass to prevent a cessation 
of work in the mines, June 17, when the national industrial 
recovery law expires by limitation, if it is not extended, and 
bring health to the industry. 

The essential part of the bill proposes to put a tax of 25 
per cent of the mine price on coal. To those operators who 
assent to a plan under which a coal commission will formulate 
a code such as was wrecked by the decision in the Schechter 
case, including the fixing of prices at which the coal is to be sold 
and hours and wages for miners, 99 per cent of the tax will be 
returned. Those not accepting the rule of the proposed commis- 
sion will not get back anything. The tax will be heavy enough to 
put them out of business, most men believe. 


Approval of that measure is attributed to President Roose- 
velt. Its passage is said to be No. 5 on his list of things Con- 
gress must do. 


The scheme is like that by which Congress undertook to 
forbid child labor, under pretense of regulating commerce among 
the states. The court declared it unconstitutional. It said, in 
effect, that it hated to put limits on the power to tax, which is 
supposed to be the power to destroy, but that it had to do so 
in this instance, 


The pretense in the child labor statute was so patent, that 
the act was held invalid. There are false pretense tax statutes 
on the books now. None, it is believed, is so patently false as 
would be the Guffey bill and as was the child labor act. 

By passing it, congressmen will get credit with poor, misled 
labor.. The blame will all be laid, by the misled ones, on the 
Supreme Court. That body has shown courage by telling the 
truth, unliked as it may be. A majority of the members of Con- 
gress, it is believed, know enough about law to have known two 
years ago, when they voted for NIRA, that it was unconstitu- 
tional—or at least, strongly suspect that it was so.—A. E. H. 


Coal Industry People 
Not Afraid of 
the Supreme Court 





TRANSPORTATION LEGISLATION 
(Continued from page 1132) 

two minds about that. We have been, from the start, 
opposed to the coordinator idea and are still opposed to 
it, on the theory that the railroads can best work out 
their own salvation; but they have been so hesitant about 
doing that and so enthusiastic in trying to prove that, 
under the emergency act, they have no power to do it, 
that we have rather lost faith in them; perhaps there is 
justification for the demand that a coordinator force 
them to the course they ought voluntarily to take, But, 
with the labor provisions in the emergency act, the Co- 
ordinator is powerless to accomplish very much, as he 
himself has pointed out, and we know of no intention 
to remove those provisions. So it is, perhaps, six of one 
and half a dozen of the other—the railroads run to cover 
under the emergency act instead of taking the attitude 
that it does not limit their powers, and the Coordinator 
‘an do nothing worth while himself. 





On the whole, however, we believe it would have been 
better to abolish the emergency act and the Coordinator, 
giving the railroads nothing behind which to hide, and 
put up to them the entire responsibility for lifting them- 
selves out of the hole. Whether they would act or not 
would, of course, have remained to be seen, but we seem 
to be getting nowhere pretty rapidly as things are. Cer- 
tainly there can be no worth while progress under the 
emergency act, which restrains the Coordinator from in- 
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terfering with labor, as long as the railroads insist tha 
it restrains them also. 

Legislation is pretty much a trading proposition, 
everybody who has ever had anything to do with it knoy,: 
and, perhaps, the railroads would be willing to trade q 
the basis that they would get the legislation they degip, 
putting all forms of transportation under the jurisdictig, 
of one body, letting the “other side” keep the emergeney 
act and the Coordinator; this would be a particularly 
good trade, from their point of view if, as we fear, they 
really like a coordinator behind whom to hide—especially 
if he is powerless himself to do much of anything, |) 
view of the weak attitude the railroads have taken, y 
ourselves are not so much perturbed as we otherviy 
might be that the emergency act is to be prolonged anj 
Coordinator Eastman remain with us. 


EASTMAN STAFF RESIGNATIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


J. R. Turney, who has been director of the transportation 
section in Coordinator Eastman’s organization since its cre. 
tion, has resigned, effective June 15. He has decided to practice 
law in Washington, D. C. Prior to joining the staff of the Co 
ordinator two years ago he was vice-president of the St. Louis. 
Southwestern in charge of law and traffic. He deemed his work 
completed when he submitted his report on freight traffic (see 
Traffic World, June 8, p. 1095), two parts of which have been 
made public. 

O. C. Castle, who has been director of car pooling since the 
organization of Mr. Eastman’s staff, has also resigned to retun 
to the position he left, that of superintendent of the Texas & 
New Orleans, at Houston, Tex., on June 15. 

In addition to the resignations of Messrs. Turney and Castle 
Coordinator Eastman has accepted those of Walter Bockstabhler 
and E. M. Johnson, both members of Mr. Turney’s staff, the 
former having worked on the freight traffic reports and the latter 
on the traffic passenger researches. Mr. Bockstahler resigned 
to become an active vice-president of the Transportation Asso- 
ciation of America, on June 1 (see Traffic World, May 25, p. 1011). 

There has been talk of other resignations from the Coordina- 
tor’s staff on account of members of it receiving opportunities to 
enter other employment and on account of the uncertainty about 
the continuation of the office of Coordinator. No announcements 
as to the resignations of the members of the staff were made by 
the Coordinator’s office. It was stated, June 13, that, if others 
intended resigning, the fact was not known, though it was a¢- 
mitted that there had been talk of resignations. It was stated 
at the Coordinator’s office that no move had been made toward 
a general reduction in force. 

Coordinator Eastman, June 13, said he did not know whether, 
in the event Congress continued his office, he would make appoint: 
ments to fill the vacancies created by the resignations, partict: 
larly of Messrs. Turney and Castle. He said the uncertainty 
about continuance had not constrained him to think much 
about the future. He suggested that, in the event of continl- 
ance, he might want to make some changes in the set-up of his 
organization and that, for that reason, he could not say whether 
appointments to fill the vacancies would be made. 


A. T. C. OF A. AND LABOR BILLS 


A majority of the clubs affiliated with the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America having ratified the resolutions adopted at the 
Virginia Beach convention of the association last May against 
the railroad labor bills pending in Congress, President H. W- 
Roe, of the association, has written to the President of the 
United States, the members of the Senate and House commit 
tees having the proposed legislation in charge, and the met 
bers of the subcommittee now holding hearings on the bills, 
conveying to them the action of the association. In his letters 
he says: 

For your information please be advised that The Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America is composed of sixty of the leading traffic 
and transportation clubs of the United States and is thoroughly reP- 
resentative of every section of the country, of all forms of. transpor- 
tation, and of industry. The combined membership of our sixty men 
ber clubs is approximately sixteen thousand, and our views with 
reference to legislation affecting the welfare of our transportation 
interests or the interests of the industrial concerns of the nation In 80 
far as their transportation problems are concerned should, we believé 
Le carefully weighed in the consideration of these bills. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





DELMARVA PENINSULA COAL RATES 


EDUCTIONS in rates on bituminous coal effective not later 

than September 12, from both northern and southern fields, 
have been ordered by the Commission, division 3, in No. 26006, 
TriState Packers’ Association, Inc., et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
The rates from mines in Maryland, Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia to interstate destinations in Delaware, and on the eastern 
shore of Maryland and Virginia were found not unreasonable in 
the past but unreasonable for the future. 

Commissioner McManamy, dissenting in part, expressed the 
opinion that even a lower level of rates than approved by the 
majority had been justified. He said the rates approved were 
on a materially higher level than had been prescribed by the 
Commission in many decisions and the differences in transporta- 
tion conditions incident to the movement to the destination ter- 
ritory here considered, he said, were not sufficient to justify the 
higher level of rates approved by the majority. 

The destination territory is that part of the Delaware-Mary- 
land-Virginia peninsula south of Newark, Del., and referred to 
as the peninsula. It receives coal from the so-called northern 
fields of which the Clearfield district is the base group over the 
Pennsylvania and other so-called northern lines. From the so- 
called southern groups, New River and Pocahontas, it receives 
coal via the Hampton Roads gateway and the railroads serving 
that gateway. 

In disposing of the case the Commission said it was of the 
opinion that the transportation conditions on the peninsula were 
not so favorable as those in other sections of the country, with 
which comparisons had been made, and it said it had not over- 
looked the fact that a large part of the haul from both fields 
was over the rails of heavy density carriers. It said it had 
accorded complainants the benefit of the traffic density, but be- 
lieved that for the haul within the peninsula the gradation of the 
a therein should reflect, in some measure, the service ren- 
dered. 

The report found the rates assailed from mines in the Clear- 
field and Cumberland-Piedmont-Meyersdale districts, the north- 
ern ones, for the future would be unreasonable to the extent 
they might exceed, on the long ton, $3.06 to Clayton, Del., in 
place of the present rate of $3.34; $3.21 to Chestertown, Md., and 
Dover, Del., instead of $3.59 and $3.72; $3.48 to Wyoming, Del., 
and Queen Anne, Md., in place of rates of $4.09 and $4.22; and 
$3.73 to Salisbury, Md., in place of $4.48. 

The Commission said that the record afforded no basis for 
the determination of reasonable maximum rates from districts 
other than the base groups. It also said no finding was made in 
respect of the rates from the differential districts but it was 
expected the defendants would continue the present differentials. 

As to rates from the southern districts, stated in terms by 
the net ton, the Commission said it found the rate of $4.41 from 
the Pocahontas and New River districts to Salisbury, Md., and 
points grouped therewith would be unreasonable to the extent it 
might exceed $3.90 a short ton. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Wooden Crates 


No. 26662, Fedders Manufacturing Co., Inc., vs. C. C. C. & 
St. L. et al. By division 3. Dismissed. Rates charged, wooden 
crates, knocked down flat, carloads, Detroit, Mich., and Toledo, 
0., to Black Rock, N. Y., found applicable, on shipments made 
between September 29, 1930, and May 19, 1932. 


Ice 
_ No. 26783, Armour & Co. vs. N. P. By division 2. Rates, 
~ carloads, Ice House Spur (Detroit Lakes), Minn., to West 
argo, N. D., shipped between December 10, 1932, and January 


i 1933, unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 3.5 cents plus 
€ emergency charge. Reparation awarded. 


Cucumbers 


No. 26727, E. H. Kingman.Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. 
By division 2. Dismissed Emergency charges collected on 
cucumbers, carloads, points in South Carolina to Boston, Mass., 
found applicable. 


Scrap Iron 


_ No. 26695, Harry Ellanovitz vs. W. & L. E. et al. By divi- 
Sion 5. Dismissed. Rates, scrap iron, Adena, and Dillonvale, 








O., to Weirton, W. Va., delivered between February 12, 1929, 
and April 1, 1930, not unreasonable. 


Cauliflower 


No. 26689, S. A. Gerrard Co. vs. Alton et al. By division 2. 
Dismissed. Rates, cauliflower, in straight carloads, or in mixed 
carloads with broccoli, Baxter, Boone, and Pueblo, Colo., to 
destinations in central and eastern trunk line territories not 
shown to have been or to be unreasonable. Complaint per- 
tained to shipments made between September 15, 1932, and 
October 9, 1933. 

Petroleum Lubricating Oil 


No. 26688, Middle Rio Grande Conservancy District vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al. By division 2. Rail-water-rail rates, pe- 
troleum lubricating oil, North Warren, Pa., to Albuquerque, 
N. M., shipped between December 21, 1932, and February 4, 
1933, found applicable but unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded or may exceed 85 cents. Reparation of $228.73 
awarded. New rate is to be made applicable not later than 
August 15. 


Wheat 


No. 26657, Bowersock Mills & Power Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
By division 4. Dismissed. Aggregate charges collected, wheat, 
points in Kansas and Colorado, stopped for transit service at 
Lawrence, Kan., and reforwarded to various points in the 
United States, found applicable. Applicable charges found un- 
duly prejudicial but not shown to have resulted in any damage 
or to have been unreasonable. The report said complainants 
competed with millers at Kansas City and Topeka and, it was 
stated, the prices of wheat and flour purchased and sold by 
millers at all three points were fixed and controlled by the 
Kansas City market. The considered wheat was purchased 
F. O. B. origin at the Kansas City price less freight and the 
flour was sold F. O. B. destination at the Kansas City price 
plus freight. As those prices did not include the car-rental and 
cross-town switching charges, imposed on the wheat in ques- 
tion, complainant was compelled to absorb them out of its 
profits, according to the report. However, said the report, com- 
plainant failed to show that the Kansas City market prices 
were influenced by the absorption or waiver of car-rental and 
cross-town switching charges at the preferred points (Kansas 
City in particular) or that the prices would have been higher 
in the absence of such absorption or waiver. 


Pine Tar Wrapping Paper 


No. 26598, Continental Paper & Bag Corporation vs. B. & 
M. et al. By division 4. Rate charged, 97 cents, carload, pine 
tar wrapping paper, Rumford, Me., to New York, N. Y., in- 
applicable. Applicable rate found to have been 31 cents. Rep- 
aration of $239.50 awarded. Applicable rate not unreasonable. 


Wooden Burial Cases 


No. 26563, Buckstaff Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al. By 
division 2. Rate, wooden burial cases, carloads, Oshkosh, Wis., 
to West Los Angeles, Calif., unreasonable to the extent it ex- 
ceeded $1.70, minimum 20,160 pounds, on shipments made in 
August and September, 1933. Reparation of $726.14 awarded. 


Bituminous Coal 


No. 26562, Old Ben Coal Corporation et al. vs. C. & E. I. 
et al. By division 2. Applicable rate $4.84 bituminous coal, 
West Frankfort, Ill., to Minneapolis, Minn., not shown to have 
been unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. A rate of $3.75 was 
charged. The Commission said undercharges were outstand- 
ing. Waiver of collection of undercharges, the Commission 
said, was sought. . 
Petroleum Oil Residuum 


No. 26504, Kanotex Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. By divi- 
sion 4. Dismissed. Rate, petroleum oil residuum (refinery 
cracking stock), in tank carloads, Cushing, Okla., to Arkansas 
City, Kan., not unreasonable. 


Scrap Iron 


No. 26493, Domhoff & Joyce Co. vs. C. C. & O. et al. By 
division 4. Rate, scrap iron, Waynesville, N. C., to Portsmouth 
and New Boston, O., unreasonable in the past to the extent 
it exceeded $5.50 a net ton. Shipments were made between 
March 22 and April 1, 1933. A rate of $5.60 was charged. A 
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A rate of $4.20 became effective 


rate of $3.30 was sought. 
Repara- 


July 11, 1933. Present rate found not unreasonable. 
tion awarded. 
Ground Barytes 


I. and S. No. 4050, barium (barytes), St. Louis to eastern 
points. By division 2. Proposed reduced rates, ground barytes, 
St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, Ill., to points in trunk line 
and New England territories, found justified. Order of suspen- 
sion vacated and proceeding discontinued. Protestant, a grinder 
and processor of nonmetallic minerals at Brooklyn, N. Y., feared 
that if the proposed rates became effective eastern grinders 
would be unable to compete with the ore ground at St. Louis, 
Mo. 


CENTRAL OF NEW JERSEY ABANDONMENT 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 10717, Cen- 
tral Railroad Co. of New Jersey abandonment of operation, has 
authorized that carrier to abandon operation of the line of the 
Ogden Mine Railroad Co. extending from near Nolan’s Point 
to the Ogden mine near Edison, N. J., a distance of 9.69 miles. 
The road was built in 1864-66 to serve an iron mine, the ore 
from which it was to carry to Lake Hopatcong, where it was 
loaded into barges for transportation via the Morris Canal to 
New York Harbor and other points. 


E. J. & E. ABANDONMENT 


Abandonment of operation of the Coal City branch of the 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern has been authorized by the Commission, 
division 4, in Finance No. 10715, Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Rail- 
way Co. abandonment of operation. The line, a little more than 
12 miles long, extends from Goose Lake to South Wilmington, 
Ill. The Commission said that no operator, present or pros- 
pective, of the coal, clay or lime rock deposits on the line ap- 
peared in opposition to the proposed abandonment and that it 
had to be assumed that those interests were not contemplating 
development in the near future. 


K. & Il. TERMINAL BONDS 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 8808, Kentucky 
& Indiana Terminal Railroad Co. bonds, has authorized the car- 
rier mentioned to issue not exceeding $651,000 of first-mortgage 
4% per cent gold bonds, to be sold at not less than 90, and the 
proceeds used to pay outstanding obligations. This is the third 
supplemental report in this case, the previous reports being 175 
I. C. C. 160, and 180 I. C. C. 337. Commissioner Porter dissented. 


ERIE ABANDONMENT 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 10691, Erie 
Railroad Co. abandonment, has authorized the New York & Green- 
wood Lake Railway Co. to abandon, and the Erie to abandon 
operation of the line of the former extending from Erskine, other- 
wise known as Ringwood Junction, to Sterling Forest, N. J., a 
distance of about 8.36 miles. Residents of Sterling Forest, a 
summer resort, objected to abandonment. The attitude of Sterl- 
ing Forest protestants was that the line should continue in opera- 
tion until proper highway facilities might be established. The 
report said that the situation with regard to a highway in which 
the Sterling Forest citizens were interested was that of New 
York and New Jersey waiting to see what action the other would 
take. The highway situation, the Commission said, was one for 
which the applicants could not, of course, be held responsible. 


KANSAS CITY STATION CASE 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas phase of the controversy about 
the use of the Kansas City Terminal Railway Company’s union 
station facilities has come to an end by an approval given by 
the Commission in Finance No. 10571, Kansas City Terminal Rail- 
way Co. control, of supplemental agreements whereby the Katy 
becomes one of the proprietary tenants in that station. The 
Commission has approved and authorized acquistion by the Katy 
of control jointly with other carriers of the Kansas City Ter- 
minal Railroad Co. through ownership of one-twelfth of its out- 
standing capital stock. The Katy has also been authorized to 
assume obligation and liability in respect of $49,569,000 of Kan- 
sas City Terminal Railway Co. first mortgage 4 per cent gold 
bonds due January 1, 1960. 

Approval of the Katy’s proposal results in displacement of 
its long controversy with the terminal company, according to the 
declaration of the Commission in its report. The approval also 
sets aside the settlement of the controversy made by the Com- 
mission. The applicant said that under the Commission’s find- 
ings it would be required to pay greater compensation for use of 
parts of the terminal company’s facilities than it would be re- 
quired to pay, as a proprietary line, for use of the entire facili- 
ties pursuant to the so-called operating agreement between the 
terminal company and the proprietary lines, outlined in Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Railroad Co. vs. Kansas City Terminal Railway 
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Co., 104 I. C. C. 203 and 198 I. C. C. 4. In view of that fact ay 
the further fact that it was absolutely necessary for the Katy 
to use the facilities for the performance of its duties, the repor 
said, it negotiated a settlement subject to the Commissioy, 
approval by agreeing to become one of the proprietary companie; 
and, to this end, to execute and deliver supplemental operatip, 
and stock-trust agreements to be dated July 20, 1934. : 

Coincident with the approval of the settlement of the ¢o). 
troversy the Commission, in No, 15682, Missouri-Kansas-Tex,, 
Railroad Co. vs. Kansas City Terminal Railway Co., supp, 
vacated and set aside, effective on the date that the Katy shaj 
become a party of the operating agreement and the stock-triy 
agreement, its orders in this case dated May 13, 1929, and Noven,. 
ber 13, 1933. 





LOANS TO RAILROADS 


In a supplemental application in Finance No. 10642, the 
Lehigh Valley has asked the Commission to modify further the 
prescribed conditions of its report and certificate, dated Octobe 
29, 1934, so as to enable the applicant to withdraw from the 
RFC a bond and mortgage of the Lehigh Warehouse & Transpo. 
tation Co. for $486,000, pledged by the applicant as collateral fo; 
a loan of $3,000,000. The Lehigh Warehouse & Transportation 
Co., says the application, has offered to pay the bond and mort. 
gage. The applicant desires to receive the $486,000 to augment 
its cash reserve, 

At current market prices, the applicant says, the securities 
now on pledge with the corporation approximate 170 per cent of 
the aggregate amount of the loans. The Lehigh Valley said it 
believed that collateral of the value of 170 per cent of its loan; 
was adequate security. 

In Finance No. 9152, supplemental, the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad Co. asks the approval of the Comnis. 
sion of an extension by the RFC to February 1, 1940, of four 
loans to the applicant maturing as follows: $611,587, July 27. 
$1,400,000, August 31; $1,200,000, September 28; and $5,600,000, 
October 1. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No, 10865, Missouri & Arkansas Railway Co. asks au- 
thority to issue $918,000 par value of common stock, $100 a share, 
to be issued and used in acquiring the properties of the Missouri 
& North Arkansas Railway Co., sold at judicial sale, March 1), 
1935. Of the 9,180 shares of stock proposed to be issued, Frank Kell 
has subscribed for 8,992 and Joe Kell, 180 shares. One share each 
has been subscribed for and is to be delivered to eight other men. 
Frank Kell bought the properties at the judicial sale. 

Finance No. 10866, New Jersey & New York Railroad Co. and 
New Jersey & New York Extension Railroad Co. ask for approval 
and authorization of the merger of the New Jersey & New York 
Extension with the New Jersey & New York Railroad Co. The ex- 
tension company is owned by stock ownership by the New Jersey 
& New York company. Of the 14,408 shares of the common stock 
and 7,878 shares of preferred stock of the New Jersey & New York 
now outstanding, 10,808 shares of common and 7,794 shares of pre- 
ferred are owned and held by the Erie Railroad Co. The remainder 
is held by the public except 20 shares of common stock, which are 
held by Erie Land & Improvement Co. The latter's stock is owned 
and held by the Erie. In the Commission’s plan for the consolida- 
tion of railroads, 159 I. C. C. 522, and 185 I. C. C. 403, the New Jersey 
& New York Co. is assigned to system No. 6, Chesapeake & Ohio- 
Nickel Plate. No separate mention is made in that consolidation 
plan of the extension company which is leased and operated by the 
New Jersey & New York. The object of the merger is to simplify 
the corporate and capital structure and to achieve economies and 
savings in the administration, accounting and financing and simplifi- 
cation of the relation with state and federal authorities. The plan 
provides merely for the taking over of all the property and obliga- 
tions of the extension company by the New Jersey & New York. 
The main lines of the two companies are 31.54 miles long. They 
have trackage rights over the Erie totaling 9.89 miles. 

No. 10868, application of the Burlington-Rock Island_ Railroad 
Co. for permission to abandon that part of its line extending from 
Hubbard to Hillsboro, Tex., a distance of a little more than 25 miles. 
The applicant alleges that the operation of the line in the last sev- 
eral years has resulted in an out-of-pocket cost of approximately 
$17,000 a year, and that there is no prospect that in the future this 
railroad will receive traffic of any character to produce operating 
revenue sufficient to overcome, to any degree, the annual loss. 





DROUGHT RELIEF RATES 


In view of the continuance of the severe drought condition 
in western states, the Commission, by Commissioner Aitchison, 
in answer to the application of the carriers filed by L. E. Kipp 
has authorized them in Drought Order No. 22 to publish reduced 
rates on hay and other forages from ail points in the western 
district to the drought areas in Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas and to points not located in 
the drought stricken areas adjacent to towns or villages within 
the areas not served by any railroads, on the following bases: 
66% per cent of the hay rate on hay, alfalfa hay (not chopped 
or ground alfalfa hay), millet hay (unthreshed), soya bean hay, 
cow pea hay, pigeon grass, weeds and wild grasses; and 50 per 
cent of the hay rate on beet tops, cactus, corn cobs, corn stalks, 
shredded or not shredded, ensilage, fodder, including cane fodder, 
stover, straw, including bean, pea or rice straw, and sorghum 
cane, including sorghum stalks, containing immature grain. The 
reduced rates are dated to expire August 31. 
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PROPOSED PETROLEUM RATES 


STABLISHMENT of rates on refined petroleum products from 











than they would be if the central territory basis, namely 70 
per cent of the sixth class rates, were applied from the latter 
points. 


he COn- 
S-Texas 
Supra, 










Y shall the New Orleans-Baton Rouge and Shreveport-Eldorado groups Rates to points west of the Sioux City-Duluth line, Ex- 

ck-truy, {AMP io non-key points in Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia aminer Disque said, were to be related to those points on that 

Noven. fm js proposed by Examiner Burton Fuller in No. 26599, Standard ine as at present. The proposed differentials, he said, were to 
oil Co. (Kentucky) et al, vs. A. G. S, et al.; No. 26635, Texas apply from southwestern points, other than Kansas City, in con- 

(o, vs. Columbus & Greenville et al.; No. 26643, Mexican Petro- pection with any rates that might be maintained from that 
jeum Corporation et al. vs. A. G. S. et al.; No. 26666, Gulf Refining point. The rates proposed from Kansas City, Mo., to destina- 

12, th Co, vs. Columbus & Greenville et al. ; No. 26684, Sinclair Refin- tions in Missouri were, he said, of course, for use only as 

ier the ing Co. vs. A. G. S. et al.; and No. 26773, Lion Oil Refining Co. basing factors for interstate rates. 

etoher ys, A. G. S. On complaints that the rates were unreasonable or The scale of rates from Kansas City begins with 4 cents for 

m the otherwise unlawful, the examiners said the Commission should 5 miles or less, becomes 8 cents for the block between 25 and 

orn find that complainants were entitled to reparation on shipments 50 miles; 10 cents for the block between 75 and 100 miles; 

ral Md made under rates found unreasonable in the past in American 42 cents for the block between 125 and 150 miles; 14 cents for 

tation Refining Co., Inc., vs. A. & R., 194 I. C. C. 528, and Elk Oil Co. v8. the block between 175 and 200 miles; 17 cents for the block 

“S001 By cc. S, 196 I. C.-C. 548, 201 I. C. C. 28, and that the assailed petween 300 and 350 miles; 20 cents for the block between 450 

mor: ® votes are and for the future will be unreasonable to the extent and 500 miles; 23 cents for the block between 600 and 650 

Sment HF indicated by rates recommended in an appendix, not herein miles, and runs out with a rate of 29 cents for the block be- 

Irities reproduced. tween 750 and 800 miles. — ; 

ent o In Petroleum and, Its Products, 171 I. C. C. 288, 171 I. C. C. Differentials to be applied over Kansas City, which is in 

aid it 637 and 179 I. Cc. C. 19, the Commission prescribed rates to so- group 1 of the midcontinent field, are to be as follows; Group 

“ay called key points from the southwest, including the groups men- 2, 4 cents; group 4, 7 cents; group 3, 10 cents; North Texas 

” tioned. It said that rates to other points should be related to group, 16 cents; El Dorado-Shreveport group, 16 cents; Ranger 

cag the rates prescribed to the key points. Rates were established group, 16 cents, and Houston group, 20 cents. 

< generally effective March 15, 1932, a few adjustments not being Distances are to be computed over the shortest possible 

i made until July 5, 1932. routes, as defined in Western Trunk Line Class Rates, supra. 

y QT: Among .~ —- proposed, = a ee ae the Se 

‘ New Orleans-Baton Rouge group an e second from the reve- 

— port-Eldorado group, are the following: Bude, Miss., 24 and 27 ROUTING VIA Q. A. & P. 
cents; Holly Bluff, Miss., 27 and 27; Eutaw, Ala., 33 and 40 cents; In a report in I, and S. No. 4069, routing via Quanah, Acme 
Lexington, Tenn., 37 and 37 cents; and Carrollton, Ga., 43 and 49 & Pacific Railway Co., and No. 17000, part 8, cottonseed, its 
cents. Rates are also proposed to some short line and branch products and related articles, the latter being on further hearing. 

5 alll line points. Examiners R. G. Taylor and George Esch have recommended 

_ nse nates igi sci rest — "ae a of nate an “she ao via A? car- 

‘er rier mentione y its trunk line connections. e Quanah, Acme 

Kel ASPHALT AND ROAD OIL & Pacific extends from Quanah to Floydada, Tex. Controversies 

- Rates on petroleum asphalt and road oil, from southwestern Tespecting the use of that 110-mile road in through routes have 

| producing points, to destinations in the eastern two-thirds of Sometimes been referred to as the Floydada gateway case. 

and western trunk line territory based on a scale and differentials, Apparently the respondents operated routes which were in 

ome have been proposed by Examiner W. A. Disque, in No. 25413, every way as objectionable from a transportation standpoint 

= Skelly Oil Co. vs. Abilene & Southern et al. The base was on a8 those they sought to condemn via the Quanah, said the ex- 

rsey rehearing. The examiner said the Commission should find the aminers. In such circumstances and as a matter of fairness all 

ye rates on the commodities mentioned unreasonable and also un-_ the restrictions against the Quanah routes, they said, could not 

are duly prejudicial in comparison with rates from Illinois and Well be sustained. It would be well, however, if in the interest 

nder Indiana producing points. The previous report in this case was Of economical transportation, they added, some restrictions were 

are 200 I. C. C. 565. Examiner Disque proposes its modification. placed in effect, and the following was presented as a formula to 

_ The southwest, as mentioned in this case, is the mid- apply in connection with the Quanah on cottonseed and its 

sey continent oil field in Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Products, and for the disposition of the two cases: 

> Texas, and Louisiana, exclusive of the Baton Rouge-New Orleans , — 

re group. The destination territory is in Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, enna 2. I gee tenn  & poet an | 
lify Wisconsin, northern Missouri and eastern Nebraska and parts’ nections for the ae s carload none | ag any 
7 ; 7 sar § . . 1 | 

- of the Dakotas as defined in the previous report. amas atc an Gaee wnt its products vin the Quanah should 

lan Examiner Disque said the Commission should find that the not apply: apa as said iaite sail a dial all 

sa rates were and for the future would be unreasonable to the ex- : a ig Bienes Beg By By = > en gee 

“ tent that they exceeded a scale or the scale plus differentials, pag Bo Bag a a a en ee a oe 

; shown in an appendix, except to destinations west of the Zone Where the distance over the short-line or route is over 500 
ad Zone 2 boundary line between Sioux City, Ia, and Duluth, miles but docs not exceed 1.000 miles and the longer route via the 

= Minn., defined in Western Trunk Line Class Rates, 164 I. C. C. 1. a Where the Sutamas evar the auatt-dien or route exceeds 1,000 

V- He said that the rates to the excepted territory should be made _ miles and the longer route via the Quanah is over 25 per cent Cir- | 

ly higher than the rates to points on the line mentioned to the anes 9 : we Cet thw Cetin: cate tek ee te 

— extent as at present. _He said that the differentials over guapentiod supplement canceling joint rates in connection with the 
Kansas City proposed by him were not the same as those on Quanah is not justified to the extent that the supplement refers to 
other petroleum products. He pointed out that asphalt and road routes which do not exceed the circuiy limitations set forth above. 
oil were not specially considered when the differentials were ja1.A%,\ucniived in that. proceeding should apply over routes. in. cons 

- prescribed. Neither, said he, was competition between the nection with the Quanah, which conform to the circuity limitations 

: southwestern and Illinois and Indiana refineries particularly as indicated above. 

° considered. eee 

. Further, he said, the Commission should find that the rates PROPOSED REPORTS 

; assailed were and for the future would be unreasonable to the . 

extent that they exceeded the class D or combination rates; Locomotives 

n * the rates from Kansas City to points on and east of No. 26856, Hutchinson-Moore Lumber Co. vs. G. M. & N. 

n oux City-Duluth line were and for the future would be al, By Examiner L. H. Dishman. Charges, locomotive and 


unduly prejudicial to the extent they might exceed, distances 
considered, as reflected by the prescribed scale, the rates con- 
temporaneously in effect from any of the Illinois and Indiana 
Points, except that to destinations in Illinois rate territory or 
on the border thereof the undue prejudice would be removed 
if the rates from Kansas City were made not to exceed those 
from the Illinois and Indiana points by any greater amounts 


locomotive tender, in two cars, Stevens, Miss., to Glendale, Ore., 
proposed to be found unreasonable to the extent that they ex- 
ceeded those which would have accrued on the basis of actual 
weight. Reparation of $187.93 proposed. 


Wheat 
No. 26854, Western Terminal Elevator Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. 
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et al. By Examiner Harold M. Brown. Dismissal proposed. 
Shipments, wheat, points in Kansas to Minneapolis, Minn., pro- 
posed to be found to have been misrouted by the Rock Island. 
Proposed to be found that the applicable rates due to the mis- 
routing were unreasonable. Examiner said the defendants 
should be authorized to waive collection of the outstanding 
undercharges. 


Apples 


No. 26775, Duluth Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. C. B. & 
Q. et al. By Examiner Herbert P. Haley. Two carloads, ap- 
ples, Brownville and Shubert, Neb., to Duluth, Minn., proposed 
to be found to have been misrouted. Six carloads, apples, Brown- 
ville to Duluth, found not to have been misrouted. Rates over 
routes the two shipments should have moved and over routes 
the six shipments actually moved proposed to be found not un- 
reasonable. Reparation from Burlington of $90.60 proposed. 


Petroleum Products 


No. 26530, Ace Petroleum Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
By Examiner C, E. Simmons. Dismissal proposed. Rates, re- 
fined petroleum products, including fuel and other low-grade oils, 
southwestern producing fields to Denver, Trinidad, and other 
points in southeastern Colorado, not unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial or preferential 
Beans, Etc. 


No. 26753, Baker Produce Corporation et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
By Examiner W. R. Brennan. Dismissal proposed. Rates, beans, 
peas and peppers, carloads, points in North Carolina to destina- 
tions in central territory, not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful, 


Whiskey 


No. 26774, McKesson-Stewart-Holmes Drug Co. vs. G. N. 
et al. By Examiner L. J. P. Fichthorn. Dismissal proposed. 
Rates, whiskey, Louisville, Ky., to Seattle, Wash., not unrea- 
sonable. 

Portland Cement 


No. 26826, Universal Atlas Cement Co. vs. Wabash et ai. 
By Examiner Horace W. Johnson. Rate, portland cement, car- 
loads, Hannibal (Ilasco Junction), Mo., to Evansville, Ind., for 
river movement beyond, proposed to be found unreasonable to 
the extent it exceeded 11 cents not subject to the emergney 
charge on 18 carloads shipped on August 15, 1933. Reparation 
of $1,033.60 proposed, 

Feed Collectors 


No. 26853, Gehl Brothers Manufacturing Co. vs. C. & N. W. 
By Examiner P. F. Mackey. Rating and charges, feed collectors, 
in less than carloads, points in Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, and Colorado to West Bend, Wis., and from West 
Bend to points in Minnesota, South Dakota, Illinois, and Ohio, 
prior to September 20, 1932, proposed to be found to have been 
applicable and not shown to have been unreasonable. One ship- 
ment made after September 20, 1932, on which double first class 
was applied proposed to be found to have been overcharged. Ship- 
ments were made between November 17, 1930, and November 28, 
1932. Refund on that one shipment proposed. 


Bones 


No. 24252, George K. Hale Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. A. & 
Y. et al., a sub number, Same vs. A. C. L. et al., No. 24172, Caro- 
lina Button Corporation vs. Ann Arbor et al.; No. 25147, George 
K. Hale Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. Alton et al.; and No. 25477, 
Carolina Button Corporation vs. A. & Y. et al. By Examiner John 
McChord. On further hearing amounts of reparation due com- 
plainants under findings as to rates on bones made in the several 
cases named herein and as embraced in and modified in Fer- 
tilizers between Southern points, 205 I. C. C. 17, tentatively deter- 
mined and directed to be paid. Proposed awards in excess of 
$1,000 are made to Carolina Button Corporation, $1,278.99 from 
the A. & Y., Southern, Virginia, N. Y. C., and Maine Central; and 
$1,401.30 to the Hale Manufacturing Co., successor to George K. 
Hale Manufacturing Co., from the A. & Y., N. & W., Pennsyl- 
vania, New Haven and Boston & Maine. 


Pulpwood 


No. 26821, Badger Paper Mills, Inc., vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
By Examiner Leonard Way. Dismissal proposed. Rates, pulp- 
wood, points in Michigan (upper peninsula) and Wisconsin to 
Peshtigo, Wis., over interstate routes, proposed to be found not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Cabbage Reparation 


No. 24223, Carolina Shippers’ Association, Inc., et al. vs. 
A. C. L. et al. By Examiner J. J. Williams. Examiner recom- 
mends that the complainants in this report be allowed thirty 
days in which to request a further hearing for the purpose of 
making proof of damage in conformity with the rule announced 
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in A. B. Cole & Sons vs. Missouri Pacific, 206 I. C. C. 312 , 
that case the Commission held that the mere submission of yj, 
purported to be freight bills in circumstances such ag thy 
presented in this case was not sufficient identification of , 
freight bills before they were received in evidence and that 4, 
documents could not be afforded any probative value, 4, 
examiner in this case said that apparently complainants’ COUns¢d 
labor under a misapprehension as to the Commission’s regyjp, 
ments in situations of this kind. He said that in similar circ 
stances thirty days had been allowed within which Complainany 
might request a further hearing to make proof in harm, 
with the rule. 
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Farina 





No. 26732, Quaker Oats Co. vs. Erie. By Examiner Charles y 
Berry. Dismissal proposed. Emergency charges proposed to 
found applicable on shipments of Quaker farina from Akrj 
O., to eastern destinations between January 4, 1932, and Septey, 
ber 30, 1933. 










Ex-Lake Coal 


No. 26792, Central Illinois Electric & Gas Co. et al, 
Belt Railway Co. of Chicago et al. By Examiner Charles W. Ber 
Dismissal proposed. Reparation proposed to be denied on 28 cy, 
loads ex-lake coal moving from South Chicago, Il., to Rockfoyj 
Ill., in September, 1931. A rate of $1.58 was charged. (op. 
plainants, the examiner said, relied on the Commission’s dei. 
sion in South Chicago Coal & Dock Co. vs. Belt Railway Co,, 1%; 
I. C. C. 501, decided June 17, 1932. In that case the Commissin, 
prescribed a rate of $1.15 for the future. The examiner saij 













that the finding was that a rate would be unreasonable for th Mm. a 
future. He said it did not necessarily follow that on the sam a 
evidence the Commission would have found that rate unreagop. won 
able in the past. Therefore, he said, the principle announced jy “ pa 
Phillips Co. vs. Grand Trunk Western, 236 U. S. 662, had no» i 

plication in this case. No-evidence of probative value, he saij, ined 





was introduced to show that the rate charged was unreasonable 
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UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES carlo 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10390, (1) permitting (a) 
the Northern Pacific Railway Company, Great Northern Railwai ( 
Company, Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company, and trans 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Company to abandon be ai 
a jointly-owned line of railroad, and (b) the Longview, Portland & ment 
Northern Railway Company to abandon operation under trackage tatio 
rights over said line; and (2) authorizing the Chicago, Milwaukee, less 
St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Company and Longview, Portland & rate 
Northern Ry. Co. to operate under trackage rights over certain lines | 
of railroad, all in Lewis and Cowlitz Counties, Wash., approved. less, 
Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10825, authorizing the acaui- ship! 
sition by the Mineral Range Railroad Company of the properties of ( 
the Hancock & Calumet Railroad Company, approved. poul 
Report and order in F. D. No. 10759, New York Central R. R. Co. eme 
Securities, granting authority (1) to issue not exceeding $1,500,000 of ing 

4 per cent registered serial collateral notes, issue of 1935, to be soli 

at par and the proceeds used for maintenance; and (2) to pledge as 
collateral security for the notes $3,000,000 of the applicant’s 5 per cent exe 
refunding and improvement mortgage bonds, series C, approved. si 
Second supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 10334, (1) fur- poll 
ther modifying report and order of April 21, 1934, so as to limit to whi 


$1,537,000 the amount of Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R. con 
equipment-trust, series M, certificates as to which the Chicago, Mil- 

waukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R. Co. may assume obligation ani on 
liability as lessee and guarantor; and (2) granting authority to as- on 
sume obligation and liability as lessee and guarantor in respect ol 
not exceeding $120,000 of Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. 


R. equipment-trust certificates, series N, to be sold at par in connec- mi 
tion with the procurement of equipment, approved. rel 
seacinasiaseacnomaisanaacntait gil 


Cc. 8S. S. & S. B. REORGANIZATION oe 


A proposed report made by the Commission’s Bureau of 
Finance in Finance No. 10165, Chicago, South Shore & South on 
Bend Railroad reorganization, recommends approval by divi kil 
sion 4 of the plan of reorganization of that carrier provided it 
is modified as suggested. The proposed plan, the bureau said, pe 
should be modified so as to provide that prior to the col sh 
summation of the plan of reorganization under section 77 of the 
bankruptcy act, the mortgage which will secure a proposed 
issue of series B bonds, be submitted to division 4 for its ex 
amination and consideration and that a further modification 
be made so as to provide that the methods of participation 10 
the plan by creditors and stockholders should be subject to the 
division’s approval. 

These matters, the bureau said, properly, would be the sub- 
ject of future certificate or order, after acceptance by the 
creditors and stockholders of the debtor, of the plan recom 
mended. 

This plan of reorganization covers the line from South 
Bend, Ind., to Chicago, Ill., the tracks of which are owned by 
the debtor to the Illinois-Indiana line. From that point the 
carrier operates over trackage rights. The owned mileage Col 
sists of 68.98 miles of main line, 13.87 miles of second track, 
30.15 miles of sidings and turnouts, and a little less than half 
a mile of track in ‘car houses, shops, ete., or a total of 113.42 
miles of track. The leased mileage consists of 19.34 miles of 
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. 313, | ck owned by the Kensington & Eastern. Trackage rights 
Of Whe 2 held over 28.4 miles of Illinois Central rails. 

AS th The plan of reorganization presented by the debtor con- 
"Of ti nplates the creation of a mortgage constituting a direct lien 
that tj ion all of its property to secure three series of bonds to be 
le. Th ssignated as series A, B and C, and the issuance of stock. 
COUnse Under the plan the bureau report said, the minimum total 
"equing terest and sinking fund charges which would have to be paid 


nnually before any dividends might be paid, would amount to 


Dlainany (255, and the maximum would be $298,187. Dividends on all 
harmo he proposed preferred stock at $6.50 a year would amount to 


16,594. The minimum of earnings, the bureau said, to cover 
hese and prior charges would be $334,849 and the maximum, 
suming that proposed three-year notes to have been paid, 









ed to ,gmrould be $424,781. | 
1 Akroy Testimony at the hearing on the plan, the report said, 





howed an investment account of $15,267,004. Deducting de- 
yreciation, the report said, would leave the investment at 
14,641,918. Average gross earnings for the period, 1926-1933, 
nelusive, Were $2,540,192. The proposed report said gross an- 










t al. ful earnings of $2,130,000 would be required after retirement 
v. Berry nf the series B bonds and the three-year notes to produce net 
a 28 cu ornings sufficient to pay 5 per cent interest upon the series C 
Ockfon, /onds without provision for any sinking fund payments to 
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ADVANCED FREIGHT RATES 


The Commission, in No. 27015, emergency freight charges 
in Minnesota, has instituted a thirteenth section proceeding on 
account of the Minnesota commission’s refusal to permit, on 
state traffic, emergency charges such as were authorized in 
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nced iy 

— ex parte No. 115, 

. a The Commission, in a sixth section permission, has author- 

ame ed the railroads, in their master tariff imposing emergency 
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charges authorized in Ex Parte No. 115, to publish, on five days’ 
notice, Item 65-A to replace Item 65 pertaining to the less-than- 
carload minimum charges. The new item is as follows: 








(a) Where less than carload shipments are subject to minimum 
transportation charges based on weight, the emergency charge will 
be at the rate stated in Part 2, based on the weight of the ship- 
ment but not less than the weight used in determining the transpor- 
tation charges, except that in no case shall the emergency charge be 
less than shown below, regardless of whether an emergency charge 
rate is shown in Tables 1, 2, and 3 of Fart 2. 

(b) Where a less than carload shipment weighs 100 pounds or 
less, the emergency charge shall in no case be less than 5 cents per 
shipment. 

(ec) Where a less than carload shipment weighs more than 100 
pounds, the aggregate of the line haul transportation charge and the 
emergency charge shall in no case’ be less than for a shipment weigh- 
ing 100 pounds, 





This change was decided on when shippers and J. H. Beek, 
executive secretary of the National Industrial Traffic League, 
pointed out that, under the original item as construed by them, in 
which Director Hardie, of the Commission’s Bureau of Traffic, 
concurred, the minimum charge on a 75-pound shipment, moving 
on a 76-cent rate, would be 81 cents while the minimum charge 
on a 101-pound shipment would be only 77 cents. 

Additional information as to action taken by state com- 
missions with regard to emergency charges on state traffic 
related to that taken by the federal body in Ex Parte No. 115, 
flven Out in bulletin form by John E. Benton, general solicitor 
of the National Association of Railroad and Utilities, Commis- 
sioners, follows: 


In Arkansas by order dated May 24 the increases were permitted 
on 10 days’ notice, except on bituminous coal or coke; sand, gravel or 
kindred commodities; and cottonseed cake, cottonseed meal and cot- 
tonseed hulls. The order provided no increase should be made on car- 
load Tates established to meet motor truck, pipe line or water com- 
petition where no emergency charge was to be applied on L. C. L. 
shipments between the same points. The order also prohibited in- 
ee in the rate established March 4, 1935, on crude oil from Ur- 
anna to E] Dorado, Ark., for refining purposes in order to meet con- 
cae pipe line competition. Jurisdiction over the proceeding was 

_1In Maine the increases became effective May 15, without com- 
Mission approval, which is not required in this state. 

In Massachusetts the increases were allowed, effective April 18. 

In Michigan by order dated April 19 the increases were allowed 
on 10 days’ notice. 

a. ~ pe York the increases were allowed to become effective co- 

- lila a the interstate increases, except on grapes, and animal 

nl poultry feed taking grain, grain products or grain by-products 
es. All rates are subject to later complaint or investigation. 

- In Wisconsin the increases were permitted to become effective on 

vune 3, on one day’s notice. 


Further information received at the Washington office of 
ug National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commission- 
erg and embodied in a bulletin by John E. Benton, general solici- 
tor of the organization, is as follows: 


a. Arizona by order of May 16 the increases were allowed, 
of the on. the commodities, in carload, shown in Part 3, page 80 
el. C. C, report in Ex Parte 115 and upon the commodities out- 
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lined in Appendix 2, part 3 of carriers’ petition of August 27, 1934, 
filed with the I. C. C.; on carload shipments of sulphuric acid; and 
on rates established to meet truck competition, whether flagged or 
not. The order further provided that the Southern Pacific shall not 
charge rates in excess of those maintained by the Pacific Motor 
Transport Company upon similar traffic. By order of June 3, the 
increases, to the extent permitted, were allowed to become effective 
on one day’s notice. Jurisdiction was reserved. In California by 
order of April 12 the increases were allowed On one day’s notice, 
except upon the commodities shown in Appendix 2 (supra). The 
authority granted is subject to the condition that it shall not here- 
after be claimed to be a finding of fact as to the reasonableness of 
any particuiar rate. In Florida by order of June 4 the increases 
were allowed on five days’ notice, except as follows: Fertilizers; 
fertilizer material; grain and grain products; feed; insecticides and 
fungicides, including sulphur when used as an agricultural insecti- 
cide; baskets or haiapers; naval stores; phosphatic rock; collodial 
phosphate or phosphatic clay or sand; and limestone, when used for 


agricultural purposes. The order denied permission to inerease 
rates on uw C. L, traffic where no increase is authorized on C. L. 
traffic; and it denied any increase in switching rates. Jurisdiction 


was reseived. In Kentucky the rates were allowed effective June 
10 on five days’ notice (as to bituminous coal, September 1), except 
as follows: Leaf tobacco, unmanufactured; walnut and cherry lumber 
and logs; switching charges on commodities where no surcharges 
are authorized for line-haul movement; bituminous coal (allowed 
effectve September 1); and bituminous rock, asphaltic sandstone, 
sand, gravel and crushed stone. In Louisiana the increases were 
permitted effective June 20, except on bagasse; raw sugar, inolusses 
and syrup, including blackstrap; bags, bagging and ties between 
certain points; pulverized limestone for agricultural purposes; sec- 
ond-hand sugar bags; cottonseed cake, meal and hulls, hull bran, 
hull fibre, and cotton linters; sweet potatoes; crude sulphur; and 
dehydrated sugar cane pith. The order also provided that on hau's 
of 180 miles or less, no increase shall apply on C. L, traffic where 
the line-haul rates have been reduced to meet truck or water com- 
petition and are so indicated in the tariff or indicated in applications 
tiled. No increase was permitted on L, C. L. traffic for actual short 
line distances of 180 miles or less. The Commission’s order provided 
that as to sand, gravel, crushed stone, shell and related commodities 
where a Mississippi River crossing is involved and an arbitrary is 
allowed therefor in lieu of a constructive mileage allowance, no 
increase shall be made against the arbitrary but the increase shall 
be applied te the rate specified in Order 929 of April 30, 1982, sub- 
jected to the mileage scale of rates therein and applied before impo- 
siiion of the 8 cents arbitrary allowed for the river crossing and 
not applied to the arbitrary. Jurisdiction was retained. 


OPTIONAL LOADING SERVICE 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


N. W. Hawkes, chairman of the general freight committee 
of the Trunk Line Association, has advised the Merchants’ 
Association of New York that, following public hearings in 
New York about six weeks ago, the railroads have decided to 
establish optional loading service at all their New York ter- 
minals. 

Tariffs have been filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to become effective on July 1. Under them the rail- 
roads fix a basic charge of 3 cents a hundred pounds or 60 
cents a ton, for the loading and unloading of freight when 
such service is performed by them. A charge is made of 4 
cents a hundred or 80 cents a ton for the handling of heavy 
lift machinery, and a charge is fixed for the handling of butter, 
eggs, and poultry in packages of % cents a package—5 cents a 
barrel for poultry in barrels. 

“This service will be performed by this company only when 
requested to do so,” says the tariff announcement. ‘Owners 
of property have the privilege of performing their own loading 
service by their own employes or through any contract loading 
system which they may elect to use.” 

A statement issued by the tariff bureau of the Merchants’ 
Association says: 


The filing by the railroads of these new tariffs is a benefit to 
shippers. The railroads have done exactly what the Merchants’ As- 
sociation and others asked both the steamship lines and the railroads 
to do when, more than a year ago, it initiated a can‘paign to bring 
about an optional loading service at consignee’s choice. 

These new tariffs mean that the shipper will hereafter be free 
to use or not to use the public loaders as he sees fit. It will be within 
the option of the shipper or truckman to chose his own loading service. 
Those that find it to their advantage to do so may continue to use 
any independent loading contractors. The fixed charges wl ich have 
been established by the railroads for performing the service will, 
however, serve as a check against the exaction of exorbitant and un- 
fair charges at railroad terminals. On the other hand, when the 
shipper finds it to his advantage through his own truckman to load 
or unload his own freight, he should ke able to do so. This action by 
the railroads should tend to bring down the cost of freight in New 
York City and it also should have the effect of preventing disturb- 
ances due to attempts to enforce unfair restrictions and charges. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 16300, Armstrong Packing Co. vs. A. & S. et al. and five sub- 
numbers, Same vs. Same; No. 18405, Interstate Cotton Oil Refining 
Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al.; No. 20108, Sub. No. 1, Swift & Co. vs. 
St. L.-S. F. et al.; No. 21010, Swift & Co. vs. A. & S. et al.; and 
No. 21508, Same vs. Same. Second petition of complainants and 
interveners Armstrong Packing Co, and Swift & Co. for recon- 
sideration denied. 

No 25980, Idaho Grimm Alfalfa Seed Growers’ Association vs. 
A. & R. et al., and a sub-number thereunder, H. L. Hammond et al. 
vs. Same et al. Proceedings reopened for rehearing at such time 
and place as the Commission may hereafter direct. 

No. 26309, Dow Chemical Co. vs. A. C, & Y. et al. Proceeding 
reopened for reconsideration, 
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No. 25292, Shelbina Milling Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. et al.; 
No. 25293, John B. Busch Brewing Co. et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al., 
and a sub-number thereunder, Rolla-Creamery & Ice Co. et al. vs. 
Cc. R. I. & P. et al. Defendants’ petition for modification of the 
report of the Commission on further hearing dated March 4, 1935, 
208 I. C. C. 95, denied. 

No. 24740, Procter & Gamble Manufacturing Co. vs. Alton et al. 
Second petition of complainant for reopening and reconsideration 
denied, 

No. 26285, Thomas Keery Co., Inc., et al. vs. N. Y. O. & W. et al. 
Proceeding reopened for oral argument. 

No. 26029, Southern Acid & Sulphur Co., Inc., vs. Southern et al. 
Petition of defendant Texas & Pacific Railway Co. for reconsidera- 
tion or rehearing denied. 

No. 26443, Altoona Commission Co., Inc., et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 
Petition of defendants for reconsideration and argument denied. 

No. 26965, Farmers National Grain Corporation et al. vs. A. G. S. 
et al. Omaha Grain Exchange permitted to intervene. 

No. 26577, J. K. Dering Coal Co. et al. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. (The 
New York Central Railroad Co., lessee) et al. Order of March 2, ef- 
fective June 13, 1935, modified so as to become effective on June 24, 
instead of June 13, 1935. Order of March 2, 1935, shall in all other 
respects remain in full force and effect. 

Fourth section application No. 15717, molasses and syrup to Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., filed by Leland on behalf of carriers parties to Emerson’s 
tariff I. C. C. 197 has been reopened and will be assigned for further 
hearing at such time and place as the Commission may hereafter di- 
rect. 

Fourth section application No. 14847 et al., rates on plaster and 
related articles to and between points in the south. Mathieson Alkali 
Works permitted to intervene. 

Fourth section application No. 15524, charcoal from Memphis, 
Tenn., filed by Leland, has been reopened for further consideration and 
will be assigned for hearing at such time and place as the Commis- 
sion may hereafter direct. 

No. 26304, Trojan Powder Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. Peti- 
tion of defendants for reconsideration denied. 

No. 26577, J. K. Dering Coal Co. et al. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. 
Petition of defendants for reconsideration and reargument, denied. 

Fourth Section Application No. 15609, Box or crate material from 
Belhaven, N. C. Karl Knox Gartner’s petition for reopening, reargu- 
ment and reconsideration, denied. 

No. 26285, Thomas Keery Co., Inc., et al. vs. N. Y. O. & W. et al. 
Order of February 25, effective June 13, 1935, and subsequently modi- 
fied to become effective July 13, further modified to become effective 
on August 13, upon not less than 30 days’ notice. 

No. 15007, Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association et al. vs. Ash- 
land Coal & Iron Railway Co. et al., and a sub-number thereunder, 
Eastern Ohio Coal Operators’ Association et al. vs. Same. Petition 
of Perry Furnace Co. for leave to intervene, and petition of Inter- 
lake Iron Corporation and Perry Furnace Co. for rescission or modi- 
fication of supplemental order of the Commission, denied. 

1. & S. No. 6040, lake cargo coal to Lake Erie ports. Petition of 
Interlake Iron Corporation and Perry Furnace Co., protestants, for 
rescission or modification of the order of the Commission, denied. 

No. 22378, Romeo Stores Co. et al. vs. Union Pacific et al., and 
No. 25908, D. S. Keefe et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Petition of 
Keefe & LaGrange, complainants in No. 25908, denied. Proceedings 
reopened for further hearing on the Commission’s own motion at such 
time and place as the Commission may hereafter direct. 

Industrial Sand Cases, 1930; No. 25828, Federal Bearings Co., Inc., 
vs. C. B. & Q. et al. and cases joined with that one. Petition of 
complainants for rehearing and reconsideration denied. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 16250, Indiana State Chamber of Commerce vs. B. & O. et al. 
Complainant, on behalf of the Hart Glass Manufacturing Co., Dun- 
kirk, Ind., asks a supplementary order directing the carriers to pay 
to the glass company $655.40 as reparation, an amount, the petition 
says, was apparently eliminated from the exhibits by error. 

Ex Parte 115, in the matter of the increase and change in rates 
and charges for the transportation of rough stone in carload quan- 
tities. Texas Quarries, Inc., ask the Commission to cancel the 
application of the emergency charge, building stone, rough and sawed 
four sides or less, originating in the Bedford-Bloomington, Indiana, 
district destined to Austin, Tex. 

No. 21424, Shafton Company et al. vs. F. E. C. et al. Complainants 
ask for reopening, reconsideration, modification and correction of the 
report by the entire Commission. 

Finance No. 8808, Kentucky & Indiana Terminal Railroad Co. Ap- 
plication for a continuation of the Commission’s supplementary order 
No. 5, dated November 22, 1938, for a period of eighteen months to 
December 31, 1936, in which to pledge or repledge all or any part of 
$351,000 of first mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds as collateral security 


for a note or notes. 

Nos. 24881, 25441, and 25695, Carolina Shippers’ Association vs. 
Norfolk & Southern et al. Defendants ask the Commission to re- 
consider its order of November 13, 1934, as to rates, potatoes from 
eastern North Carolina groups to destinations in official classifica- 
tion territory. 

Finance No. 3385, in the matter of the application of Cambria & 
Indiana Railroad Co. for certificate of public convenience for the 
construction and extension of its line of railroad in Cambria County, 
Pa. Cambria & Indiana Railroad Co. asks for extension of time in 
which to begin and complete construction. 

No. 25899, El Paso Freight Bureau et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Complainants ask the Commission for a modification of its report 
dated May 8, 1935, and for the issuance of a reparation order in 
amount certain. 

Railway Labor Act No. 7, Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee 
Railroad Co. move the Commission to discontinue the proceeding. 

No. 23640, rates on petroleum and petroleum products within the 
state of Montana. Standard Oil Company (Indiana) asks for reopen- 
ing and reconsideration. 

No. 26188, Michaels Art Bronze Co. vs. C. & O. and a sub-num- 
ber thereunder, Cincinnati Manufacturing Co. vs. B. & O. Complain- 
ant, ina second petition, asks for reopening, rehearing, and/or recon- 
sideration or in the alternative reopening and reconsideration by the 
entire Commission. 

No. 26223, Drayage and unloading at Jefferson City, Mo. Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co. asks for postponement of effective 
date of the Commission’s order in this proceeding so far as the rates 
prescribed by the Commission in No. 17000, part 2. 

No. 26235, Cotton from and to points in the southwest and Mem- 
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phis, Tenn. Denver City asks for reconsideration and modificatig, 
report and order. : 

No. 26235, Cotton from and to points in the southwest and yp 
phis, Tenn. American Ports Cotton Compress & Warehouse te 
sociation asks for reopening and reconsideration. 7 












No, 26965, Farmers’ National Grain Corporation et al. vs, 4 4 H. 
S. et al. Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, Mo., request the ific 
solidation of this proceeding with the proposed general investigati paci® 
of grain and grain products rates into the territory south of ; nf the 





Ohio and Potomac Rivers and east of the Mississippi River, genen) 
referred to as No. 17000, part 7-A. . 

No. 26331, Producers Co-Operative Commission Association y 
Pennsylvania et al. Complainant, in a second request, asks for , 
consideration by the entire commission. 7 


FORT BENNING SWITCHING 


The federal court for the southern district of Georgia, j 
Equity No. 325, Legh R. Powell, Jr., and Henry W. Andersy 
receivers of the Seaboard Air Line vs. United States of Amerig 
has refused to enjoin the order of the Commission striking fry 
its files a tariff of the Seaboard Air Line extending the yay 
limits at Fort Benning Junction, Ga., so as to include Fort By 
ning itself. By that extension the Seaboard put itself in positiq 
to make an allowance or absorb the switching charge of th 
railroad beyond the Seaboard rails serving the military resery. 
tion. 

The jurisdiction of the court was challenged by the Unita 
States, which was supporting the order of the Commission, on th 
ground that the action of the Commission in ordering the Sw. 
board tariffs stricken from its files was an accomplished fact ani 
that the only remedy was by mandamus; that such order wy 
negative in that it did not direct the Seaboard to do or not to i 
anything, that such an order was not reviewable and that ther 
was an adequate remedy at law. 
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The court held that it had jurisdiction and treated the ca» aun 
on its merits, the primary question being as to whether the jim coast 
Commission had made sufficient findings of fact to justify a judg. _ 
ment that the order of the Commission was valid. The cout MM to s 
held that the order of the Commission was valid. profit 

Heard with this case was a suit by the Central of Georgia i 


which also has rails to the edge of the military reservation I petit 
for an injunction forbidding the Seaboard to extend its rail Mi ness 
into the military reservation without a certificate of convenien: fm " . 
and necessity by means of the extension of the junction yari had 


limits. That suit was called a counterclaim. The court held that Mi Paci 
the counterclaim was germane to the main suit, was equitable in 9 
nature, was cognizable by a district court and that this statutory a A 
court being necessary to consider the main case it had jurisdic % miss 
tion of the counterclaim. The court held that the Central of — 
Georgia was entitled to a permanent injunction against the oper: pos 
tion by the Seaboard under its yard limit extension tariff. inte 

Circuit Judge Sibley, dissenting, said he did not think the es 


Commission had made findings sufficient to support its order, prot 
citing in support of that conclusion, the so-called Hy-Grade or the 
livestock case, A. T. & S. F. vs. United States, decided April 2 
(see Traffic World, May 4, p. 829). 

The Commission’s decision requiring the striking of the Sea 


board’s tariffs was made in No. 26483, H. D. Pollard, as receiver mit 
of Central of Georgia Railroad Co., vs. H. A. Page, Jr., C. F. Har “ 
ris, Fort Benning Railroad Co. et al., 206 I. C. C. 362. Ro 

TRANSCONTINENTAL LUMBER RATES , 


The Commission, in I. and S. No. 4108, has suspended from &% gg 
June 10 until January 10, schedules in supplements Nos. 11 and 2? & }.; 
to Toll’s I. C. C. No, 1340 and supplements Nos. 10, 11 and 2 & 5, 
to his I. C. C. 1344 proposing to establish reduced rates on lum 
ber from the Pacific coast to points east of the Indiana-Illinos # . 


state line (see Traffic World, June 1, p. 1048). by 
The rates proposed range from 72 to 79 cents a 100 pounds a 
and represent reductions ranging up to 18 cents a 100 pounds. dis 


On account of the great interest in the matter the suspel @ j, 
sion proceeding has been assigned for hearing on June 24 at! Di 
o’clock a. m., standard time, at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, se 
before Commissioner Porter and Examiner Copenhafer. An al: 01 
nouncement issued by the Commission setting forth the facts, th 


that the tariffs had been suspended said that no proposed report m 
would be issued in this case and that all interested parties were T 
expected to present their evidence at the Chicago hearing. di 
ar si 

POSTAGE STAMP PASSENGER FARES U 

John A. Hastings, formerly a member of the New York stale D 
senate, has laid before Coordinator Eastman, and Chairma! Ci 
Wheeler, of the Senate interstate commerce committee, a proposal ul 


that a local passenger fare of $1 be established on the railroads n 
of the country and of $3 on express trains, regardless of dis 
tance, so long as the passenger is using the same railroad. Co- 
ordinator Eastman told him the idea was worthy of study. The 
idea of the New Yorker is based on the supposed profitableness 
of first class postage rates and the further idea that such low 
fares will so stimulate travel as to end in a profitable move for 
the railroads. 
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FOURTH SECTION REPEAL 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


H. C. Hallmark, freight traffic manager of the Southern 
cific, said in the hearing on the fourth section bill, that repeal 
¥ the long-and-short haul clause was necessary to place the 
,iiroads in position to name rates from middle western indus- 
rial communities that would enable them more effectively to 
ompete with eastern seaboard communities, and in turn fo be 
wetter customers of far western interior communities. Repeal 
i390 would enable the railroads, said he, promptly and more 
fectively to establish from far western interior producing points 
ates on their products of farm, mine and manufacture under 
shich they might move to the large consuming markets in the 
jcinity of tidewater. 

Mr. Hallmark declared that the inability of the railroads 
nder present conditions promptly to establish rates from in- 
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ont ne erior producing points in the west more nearly competitive with 
posit similar producers in tidewater communities had prevented the 
2 of a evelopment of industry in inland communities which would 


otherwise have taken place and added: “We know for a fact 
that interior canners, lumbermen and other producers have trans- 
ferred their activities to tidewater from inland points because of 
this situation.” 

Mr. Hallmark cited an illustration with respect to freight 
rates on Candy as typical of the effect on interior producers of 
rate reductions made from the east to the Pacific coast or from 
the Pacific coast to the east on a product manufactured in the 
interior : 


reseryy. 
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Salt Lake City and Ogden have several candy ‘manufacturers 
he case distributing largely in the intermountain states and in the Pacific 
her thMme coast cities. When they sell at San Francisco or Los Angeles they 
a jud must compete with eastern manufacturers reaching there by water 
Jug and, of course, must meet their prices, but they have been able 
e court to sell in the interior territory on a higher price, resulting in a 
profitable business, , 

Leorgia A few years ago the railroads, threatened with the loss of their 
aa candy business from the midwest by reason of Panama Canal com- 
Vatiou, MMM petition, not only from Chicago, .but also the diversion of that busi- 
S rails ness to Atlantic and Seaboard manufacturers, proposed reductions 
snienc fam in their rates on candy from the midwest to the Pacific coast. This 
me. proposal was opposed vigorously by Utah candy manufacturers. They 

N yall had no objection to the railroads making rates to compete at the 
Id that MR Pacific coast cities, but they did vigorously object to reductions in 
able in rates to the intermountain territory where the water competition did 
tutors not exist. After weighing all the facts, including the impracticability 
ULOIy HA of securing fourth section relief from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
irisdic @® mission and determining that more net revenue would result in this 
tral of instance by competing for the tonnage with a maximum rate than to 
opers- refrain from the traffic to the port cities, the railroads reduced the 
candy rate 25 cents per hundred, applying that reduced rate to 
intermediate points Denver and west. This reduction automatically 


1k the cut the selling price of the intermountain candy manufacturers in all 

order. the intermountain states by one-fourth cent per pound, lessening their 
’ profits to that extent. 

or the 

pri] 24 B. F. Parsons 

e Sea. B. F. Parsons, chairman of the Western Trunk Line Com- 


giver mittee, discussed the effect of the fourth section on transporta- 

_ Har @@ tion by railroad in that part of the United States lying west 
of Chicago, north of Arkansas and Oklahoma and east of the 
Rocky Mountains. He said there were three definite classes of 
fourth section situations that affected traffic moving within that 

on area, or traffic coming from other parts of the United States for 

nd 12 delivery in this territory, and that these were brought about by 

d 2 railroad geography, by publication of rates to and from rate 
groups and by market competition. 

With respect to the “railroad geography” situation, Mr. Par- 
sons said there was a great body of rates prescribed or approved 
~~" by the Commission in the territory of which he spoke and that to 
nds. Me °.“eTY large extent these rates were calculated according to 
pel: distance and the distances were measured along the shortest 
at $ possible continuous rail lines no matter how many railroads or 
ago, | Ces of railroads were necessary in the calculation. It was 
an (| dom, said he, that these distances were calculated along lines 
acts over which through trains were operated—that they were largely 
port theoretical but were accepted by the Commission as the proper 
na measure for application of the distance scales that it prescribed. 

This multiplied, said he, the number of incidental variations or 
departures from the long-and-short haul clause. The Commis- 
sion in those cases had granted fourth section relief, said he, but 
usually subject to limitations that were extremely burdensome in 
ne aeet application and that tended greatly to increase the 
os nity of tariffs. He said there were delays growing out of 

is situation and that the long-and-short haul clause produced 


lum: 
jinois 


tate 


= no benefits to anyone. 

Co- th a Parsons explained the system of group rate making and 
rhe hed oo section departures resulting from use of that system 
e3s nor 0 be permitted by the Commission or the carriers had to 
ow 7 te from the traffic. Subject to restrictions the carriers had in 
for me cases obtained partial fourth section relief, said he. In a 


ag many cases, said he, the Commission had seen fit to im- 
bose certain limitations that had gone far to defeat the purpose of 
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fourth section relief. In cases of this kind, he said, the fourth 
section operated neither to increase nor reduce the rates that 
might be charged “but it does hamper and restrict the routes that 
might fairly and reasonably participate in the traffic and afford 
the public competitive service.” He said it required unneces- 
sary restrictions in the tariffs and instead of benefiting com- 
merce merely increased the difficulty of carrying it on. 

As to market competition, Mr. Parsons referred to the Com- 
mission’s power to suspend rates and prescribe minimum rates, 
as well as its power to determine rates that will be free from 
prejudice, etc., and said that with all these safeguards surround. 
ing the public interest, it seemed wholly unnecessary to hamper 
commerce and to restrict the opportunities of the railroads to 
serve most fully and effectively the public interest, by continu- 
ing in the law a rigid and arbitrary rule such as the long-and- 
short haul clause. 

Mr. Parsons also made the point that of the five existing 
forms of transportation—railway, highway, waterway, airway and 
pipe lines—the railways were the only form “hobbled with the 
long-and-short haul clause.” 

P. J. Tirney, general freight agent of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Richmond, Va.; J. C. McGohan, assistant general freight 
agent of the Baltimore & Ohio, Cincinnati; and W. C. Glynn, as- 
sistant freight traffic manager of the Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
subscribed to the statements of other railroad witnesses, par- 
ticularly the testimony relating to territories served by their 
roads. They also dealt with situations in their territories ad- 
versely affected by the operation of the fourth section. A. B. 
Craig, general freight agent of the Central of New Jersey, dealt 
with conditions in his territory. 


H. Wilson 


Appearing for the railroads in eastern trunk line and New 
England territories, H. Wilson, vice-president of the Trunk Line 
Association, said those railroads believed that the long-and-short 
haul clause no longer served any useful purpose, that it was 
distinctly detrimental to the best interests of the shipping public 
and the railroads, and that it should, therefore, be repealed. 

Mr. Wilson said he wished to point out especially what it 
meant in the way of delays and expense for rail carriers to comply 
with the procedure under the present statute in order to obtain 
from the Commission the permission to charge the lower rate 
for the longer haul which the traffic and transportation conditions 
made necessary in the interest of both shippers and carriers. 

In 1934, continued Mr. Wilson, carriers in eastern trunk line 
territory filed 79 fourth section applications, ranging from a 
minimum of 7 pages to a maximum of 489 pages, the average 
having been 54 pages. For the hearings held on fourth section 
applications of these carriers in 1934, he said, statistical exhibits 
and maps, which the carriers alone were required to prepare and 
introduce, amounted to 115 8 by 11 inch pages a hearing. Hear- 
ings were held on all the applications. Five were granted; of 
those granted one was under consideration for 64 days from 
date of filing; another 279 days from date of filing; the average 
time consumed for the five applications from date of filing to 
date of receiving the relief was 157 days, according to the 
witness. 

“This statement is made,” said Mr. Wilson, “simply to give 
you an idea of the amount of time required of the carriers and 
the Commission to carry through the necessary filing and investi- 
gation of fourth section applications where hearings are con- 
sidered by the Commission to be necessary, notwithstanding that 
the carriers’ real need is for the promptest kind of action.” 

Mr. Wilson also pointed out that other parties interested 
appeared and presented similar oral testimony and exhibits and 
that the case then passed through the hands of an examiner and 
the Commission with the proceedings necessary for such consid- 
eration. 

“This procedure,” said he, “obviously involves a substantial 
expense. The eastern trunk line for which I speak maintains a 
permanent central organization known as the fourth section 
committee whose entire time is spent on fourth section matters. 
During the year 1934 this committee had in constant employ- 
ment 21 men working on fourth section applications as well as 
fourth section cases set for hearing by the Commission. In 
addition, there were, of course, the services and time of witnesses 
and counsel for the individual lines interested in preparing the 
cases, attending the hearings, writing the briefs and orally argu- 
ing the cases. This also does not take into account similar time 
employed and expense incurred by shippers who either support 
or oppose the carriers in these proceedings, nor the time of the 
personnel and use of the facilities of the Commission in handling 
such proceedings.” 

Loss of Sugar Traffic 


Mr. Wilson said the significant thing was that while this 
procedure was being complied with, carriers, of course, were 
without the privilege of publishing the proposed reduced rates 
at the competitive points. The result was, said he, loss of traffic. 
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As a case in point he referred to a fourth section application 
seeking authority to charge a lower rate on sugar to Chicago 
from the east than to intermediate points in Indiana and Mich- 
igan, to meet water competition. The net result of this move 
was that relief granted could not become effective until more than 
one year and two months after the filing of the application, due to 
the procedure, and the work necessary by the carriers to put 
in the rates. 

In all that time, pointed out Mr. Wilson, the eastern rail 
carriers continued to lose sugar traffic destined to Chicago to 
the water lines. This delay in authorizing the reduced rate to 
Chicago below the level of the intermediate rates in no way 
benefited the intermediate points, said he, adding that neither 
were those points in any way hurt after the reduced rates be- 
came effective. Such a situation could have been much more 
expeditiously handled in an investigation and suspension pro- 
ceeding, said he. 


Mr, Wilson characterized as a stupendous job the task of 
rerating commodities as the result of the Commission’s decision 
in the Eastern Class Rate Case—“all occasioned solely and only 
because it is the only way by which the carriers and shippers 
can continue to enjoy what they already have and wanted re- 
tained, namely, rates on these commodities which in many in- 
stances are lower for the longer hauls than they are for the 
shorter hauls’—the Commission having denied fourth section 
relief as to existing commodity rates and making necessary the 
placing of the commodities in one of the 43 classes prescribed 
by the Commission to obtain temporary fourth section relief. 


Effect on Intermediate Points 


The Commission’s power to suspend rates and to prescribe 
minimum rates, said Mr. Wilson, enabled it to deal completely 
with rates and that the fourth section was no longer needed 
from the standpoint of protection of the shipping public. Con- 
tinuing, he said, in part: 


The charging of lower rates for longer hauls than for intermediate 
shorter hauls where compelled by competition will further benefit the 
intermediate shorter-haul shipper because it will tend to reduce the 
spread in transportation charges between such intermediate short 
haul shipper and his competitor at the more distant rail point who 
already enjoys a low water or truck rate. A simple example will 
readily illustrate the truth of this statement. If the freight rate from 
New York to point ‘‘Y” is 10 cents via a water or truck route and 
18 cents via an all-rail route, and if to an intermediate point, ‘‘X,”’ 
which is not reached by the water or truck route the all-rail rate is 
15 cents, it is obvious that the spread between the 15-cent all-rail 
rate to intermediate ‘“X”’ and the available 10-cent water or truck 
rate to terminal “Y” is now 5 cents. On the other hand, if the all- 
rail route, which is unable to handle traffic to terminal ‘‘Y’”’ at its 18 
cent rate in the face of the available 10 cent water or truck rate, is 
allowed to reduce its all-rail rate to 12 cents and thereby attract the 
traffic to the rails, the resulting spread in transportation costs be- 
tween the dealer at intermediate ‘‘X’’ and his competitor at terminal 
““Y”’ will be but 3 cents instead of 5 cents. 


It should always be remembered that the only instances where a 
carrier will desire or have any justification for charging a lower 
rate for longer hauls than for intermediate shorter hauls will be cases 
where traffic is now moving to the longer haul point via other routes 
at lower rates than apply to intermediate points on the reducing car- 
rier’s line. Such intermediate points will, therefore, be already suffer- 
ing the competition of the traffic to the longer haul point via such 
other routes at the lower rates. Obviously, therefore, the rail line’s 
reduction of its rate to the longer haul competitive point below the 
level of the rate at the intermediate non-competitive point will merely 
enable the reducing rail line to haul some of the traffic to the longer 
haul point in competition with the existing other route or routes to 
that point. This cannot in any sense hurt the shippers at the inter- 
mediate non-competitive points. * * * 


At this point I wish also to say that if there be any apprehension 
among shipping interests at the intermediate non-competitive points 
that passage of the Pettengill bill will subject them to some danger 
of an increase in their rates to offset the reductions at the competitive 
terminals, it is an apprehension that is unfounded and contrary to all 
experience. This bill, it should be remembered, is not going to make 
possible a brand new type or kind of rate adjustment between inter- 
mediate points and terminals that has never existed heretofore. It 
is simply going to facilitate and make more readily of accomplishment, 
at a time when they are sorely needed by the rail lines, the same kind 
of adjustments that it is now sometimes possible to secure under 
the present law but only after costly and tedious delays. We now 
have and always have had many situations where the terminal rates 
are and were lower than the intermediate rates, just as will be more 
readily of accomplishment under the Pettengill bill, but the point is 
that based upon all my many years of experience I can say that in- 
stead of such adjustments tending to or resulting in increases in the 
intermediate rates, the exact opposite is very decidedly the tendency. 
There are two very effective reasons why this is so; the first being the 
restraint upon the intermediate rates, as_ upon all rates, of all the 
other sections of the act I have mentioned, and the second, the fact 
that terminal reductions often give intermediate shippers better 
reasons for successfully claiming at least some reduction at those 
points. I have never known of intermediate rates being increased 
because of a reduction in the terminal rates, but I have known many 
instances where a terminal reduction led directly to intermediate point 
reductions. That is the real tendency. 


Effect on Middle West 


H. W. Beyers, vice-president of the Chicago & North West- 
ern, appearing for western trunk line carriers, dealt with the 
desirability of repeal of the fourth section with respect to both 
the transcontinental traffic and traffic within western trunk line 
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territory. In his discussion of the transcontinental Situation 
he said, in part: 


The western trunk lines connect with the transcontinental j,j. 
roads and are very greatly interested in the movement of tran. 
continental freight. We have an unbalanced territory in the regp¢9 
that our revenue loading is very much heavier eastbound than West. 
bound. This necessitates a large movement of empty box cars anj 
refrigerator equipment westbound. Any of the revenue that can », 
obtained in connection with the cars that are now going Westbound 
empty is to a large extent net revenue which helps to defray t, 
general cost of transportation of the carriers whom I represen; 

I have personally in my railroad experience observed a very ep. 
siderable change in the movement of commodities to Trans-Contj. 
nental territory due to the withdrawal of relief from the _provisiox 
of the long-and-short-haul clause and the greater rigidity in th 
provisions of the fourth section, together with a less liberal aq. 
ministration of the law by the Interstate Commerce Commissio), 

In the earlier days of my railroad experience there was a ver 
large movement of commodities to the Pacific coast westbound many. 
factured in the Mississippi Valley territory via all-rail routes, ang 
there was also a heavy tonnage of manufactured Commodities froy 
eastern territory to the Pacific coast points all-rail. With the greate 
rigidity in the law itself and less liberality in its application, I hay 
seen this business from the central west transferred to competin; 
carriers further away but having access to water routes. I hay 
seen branches established on or in the vicinity of the Atlantic coay 
in some instances and in others a transfer of the industry to easter 
territory in order to hold business on the Pacific coast. This situa. 
tion has very seriously affected tonnage and employes of the wes. 
ern trunk lines and their connections and it likewise has tended ty 
retard the development of the central west. I have also seen ip. 
dustries within this central western territory in many instance; 
forced to ship their goods to the Atlantic seaboard and thence by 
water to the Pacific coast where heretofore that traffic moved al. 
rail westward from producing points. Likewise, industries in oy 
territory receiving commodities from the Pacific coast, have founj 
it impossible to avall themselves of all rail routing and much o 
this tonnage .reaches Lake Michigan ports via all water routes, | 
should be noted that many times a carload unit by rail at a rat 
somewhat higher than the all water rate is much preferred, 

Movement of automobiles shipped via New York and the Panama 
Canal to the west coast according to records kept by the governor 
of the Panama Canal (in long tons rather than by number of auto. 
mobiles) show as follows: 


Approximate Weight 


Year Long Tons * Approximate Autos 
SEE Kretnccewieswheneeneewua oe 104,000 y 

BEE Sic achsebesbecwavretssacease 66,673 44,450 
BRE R EP Tee rere ree Oe eee 50,731 33,820 
BEE Gibbdd eeENC Ri aRa Ose Keen 90,111 60,000 


*11%4 long tons used to represent average weight of an automobile, 
During the first three months of 1935, 1,131 carloads of automo- 
biles moved under like conditions and at this writing one company 
has in prospect 500 carloads for similar movement. ; 
Approximately 125 carloads of liquor have moved since the middle 
of last December from Peoria to the Pacific coast in connection 
with water service via the Canal. ; ; 
Manufacturers of fire hydrants in Iowa, and machinery in Wis- 
consin have lost their Pacific coast accounts and are unable to meet 
competition of manufacturers, who in many instances can ship en- 
tirely by water from their plants to the Pacific coast. 
Clemco Desk Manufacturing Company, Chicago, has been prac- 
tically forced out of California trade by water competition. 
Northwestern Barb Wire Company of Sterling have a_heavy 
movement of wire and steel articles to Pacific coast but ship via 
the Canal. ; 
Appleton Wood Products Company, Appleton, Wis., is _ losing 
contracts regularly for sale of butcher blocks, orders going to manu- 
facturers who can conveniently ship through the Canal. : 
These are only a few of a great many cases where business is 
lost to the manufacturer or producer in the Mississippi Valley, or, 
if the manufacturer or producer is in position to part way meet the 
situation, then it is invariably by use of rail to the eastern seaboard 
or to the Gulf and then Canal service beyond. 


Southwestern Region 


D. R. Lincoln, freight traffic manager of the Missouri Pacific 
Lines, appearing for the railroads in the southwestern region, 
emphasized that the long-and-short haul clause, as originally con- 
ceived and written and as subsequently amended, dealt with 
situations widely different from those now in effect. The prac- 
tical application of the fourth section, said he, had to do largely 
with rate adjustments among the rail carriers themselves. Point: 
ing out that even under those conditions the carriers were not 
in accord with the requirements of the fourth section which 
prevented them from freely competing one with another, he 
said the real seriousness of the law was not fully felt until the 
advent of new forms of competition which were present now. He 
referred to the Panama Canal, the inland waterways, highways, 
pipe lines, and power transmission lines. 

“Other forms of transportation have in the aggregate taken 
heavy toll from the traffic heretofore handled almost exclusively 
by the railroads,” said he. “They pick and choose the class 
of business which they will handle and the points between which 
they will operate without any regard for the balance of the traffic 
or the intermediate territory.” 

Continuing, Mr. Lincoln, in part, said: 


The southwestern carriers are confronted with all kinds of 
difficulties in adjusting rates and in meeting competition. The south- 
western territory is bounded on the south by the Gulf of Mexico 
(with ports located at New Orleans, Lake Charles, Beaumont, Orange, 
Port Arthur, Houston, Galveston, Texas City, Freeport, Corpus Christ! 
and Port Isabel) as well as by the intracoastal canal; on the east 
by the Mississippi River; on the north by the Missouri River. In 
the interior there are numerous navigable waterways, active truck 
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tition, pipe lines which have taken heavy toll of our petroleum 

ducts, and gas lines and electric transmission lines, which have 
Prsplaced the consumption of a large volume of coal formerly han- 
‘Io y rail. 
dled OY effect of the competition through gulf ports is to deny the 
narkets of the southwest to shipping interests located at St. Louis, 
x nsas City, Chicago, and the large manufacturers in the Central 
oats, to the advantage of the shipping interests located at points 
on the Atlantic seaboard, or adjacent thereto, and those located at 
< ts or within a reasonable distance from such ports, who 


er por “ 
= employ trucks or other means of transportation to or from the 


compe 


ee! Sn sd 
” Commodities produced and manufactured within the southwest 
must find markets in distant territories of consumption in competi- 


tion With products of other parts of the country. The carriers serv- 
ing the southwestern territory have in the past found it difficult, and 
in some cases impossible, due to the requirements of the fourth sec- 
tion, to establish the necessary rates to permit of a free distribution 
of southwestern products. Manifestly, the observance of the present 
fourth section requirements in connection with all traffic which has 
to find destination outside of southwestern territory would result 
in very serious losses in revenue to the Carriers. 

Some of the important items of tonnage originating in the South- 
west which must find markets outside of southwestern territory are 
forest products, petroleum and its products, sulphur, sugar, perish- 
able products (especially citrus fruit) and furniture. a 

Another difficulty in this territory is the competition of the 
Federal Barge Line as well as privately-owned and operated river 
raft. 
, These water carriers are not regulated in any manner as to all- 
water rates. They make their own rates without necessarily hav- 
ing regard for rates as charged by the rail carriers. They may and 
do select traffic which they desire to handle and usually exert their 
efforts to secure commodities moving in greatest volume and which 
are most attractive to the rail carriers. 

The rail carriers cannot hope to compete with this situation if 
rates So made are required to be observed as maxima at interme- 
diate points where such competition does not exist. However, if 
this bill were enacted, the rail carriers would be enabled to make 
rates to and from river crossings on a comparable basis and fairly 
compete for this class of traffic without disturbing normal adjust- 
ments at intermediate points. : 

The interior of southwestern territory—by which is meant those 
portions of the states of Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and 
southern Missouri which are removed from the direct influence of 
competition with waterborne traffic on the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Mississippi River—is honeycombed with situations which adversely 
affect the rail carriers, producers (both on raw materials and manu- 
factured products), the consumers and communities under the opera- 
tion of the existing fourth section of the act. 

of fourth 


In fact, southwestern rail carriers have every kind 
section difficulty that obtains in any other section of the United 
States, 


C. I. Johnson, assistant general freight agent of the New 
York Central, New York City, spoke in support of testimony given 
by Mr. Wilson for the eastern trunk lines. 


Southern Freight Association 


J. E. Tilford, chairman of the Southern Freight Association, 
presented a series of maps showing Southern Freight Association 
railroads and steamship lines, inland waterways, highways, elec- 
tric power transmission lines, and natural gas lines. He said 
these maps graphically portrayed the development of transporta- 
tion lines in the southeastern section of the United States and 
demonstrated that the railroads had no monopoly of transporta- 
tion in this area. 

In his testimony Mr. Tilford took up general objections to 
the fourth section, reasons why the section should be amended 
in the interest of commerce, reasonably compensatory require- 
ments, the circuity provision and equi-distant rule, the prohibi- 
tion against relief on account of potential water competition, 
method of administration by the Commission, preparation of 
applications and hearings, delays of publication and loss of traffic 
incident thereto, the making of rate adjustments much broader 
than necessary, and routing provisions in tariffs. 

In presenting the map showing the railroads and steamship 
lines, Mr. Tilford said it would be seen that the membership of 
the Southern Freight Association included the principal steam- 
ship lines operating along the Atlantic coast and the three im- 
portant lines on Chesapeake Bay. 

“I desire to emphasize this,” said he, “because so many per- 
sons hold the view that railroads and steamship lines are hostile, 
and because of rail policy water transportation and water com- 
petition have been and are seriously and injuriously and unfairly 
affected. As a matter of fact, the two services have worked 
together in southern territory. Of course there is competition, 
but there is also a partnership interest of great importance, with 
a system of related rates between the same points on which there 
moves a substantial part of the business to and from the south. 
I might add that there has never been a demand in the south by 
the water carriers for a rigid observance of the long-and-short 
haul rule. To the contrary, they ask relief and believe it neces- 
Sary in the public interest.” 

_ Commenting on a remark of a member of the committee that 
evidently the railroads needed regulation of other modes of 
transportation perhaps more than they needed repeal of the 
fourth section, Mr. Tilford said: 

_ Undoubtedly the railroads need equitable treatment and since it 


feconceivable that all regulation of transportation will be repealed, 
1S would mean regulation of other transportation agencies, but 
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whatever, the regulation it should not be unduly burdensome on 
transportation and on commerce. 

The railroads have been strictly regulated for many years. The 
managers of these great arteries of commerce know which of these 
regulations are oppressive, stifle competition and restrict their efforts 
to manage the railroads successfully. We have tried to make it 
clear that the long-and-short haul rule is of this class and the 
objections to it will not be removed by the regulation of other modes 
of transportation—no, not even if the rule is applied to other agencies. 
Regardless of regulation, the water carriers will continue to be the 
rate making lines between the ports and many other points and the 
necessity for reasonabie freedom to meet that competition will con- 
tinue. The strictly regulated railroads compete with each other and 
we rave shown how the long-and-short haul rule hampers and 
restricts that competition, therefore the repeal of the long-and-short 
haul, as contemplated by the FPettengill bill, is necessary although all 
transportation agencies may be regulated. 


Burden of Proof 


J. R. Bell, general attorney and commerce counsel for the 
Southern Pacific, said it was understood that certain opponents 
of the Pettengill bill were making the contention that if the 
bill were enacted repealing the long-and-short haul clause, the 
burden of proof that such rates were in violation of some provi- 
sion of the interstate commerce act would be cast on anyone 
attacking the rates proposed. Under the rules of the Commis- 
sion, said Mr. Bell, in suspension and investigation cases the 
railroads must open and close the case. He said that irrespec- 
tive of the last provision of paragraph 7 of section 15 of the act, 
on which, he said, it was understood the opponents based the 
contention referred to, the burden of justifying either proposed 
increases or proposed reductions in rates was on the railroads. 
As to complaint cases, he said: 


After rates become effective, any interested party can file a com- 
plaint with the Interstate Commerce Commission, ... Academically, 
the burden of proof in a complaint case as distinguished from an 
investigation and suspension case involving a violation of section 
3 of the interstate commerce act is upon the complainant. However, 
this does not seem to me to constitute any particular hardship. If 
a man has a real grievance, it should not be difficult for him to say 
what it is. If he cannot in a simple manner Call attention to the 
reasons why he claims he is being unduly prejudiced in violation of 
section 3, then the great probability is that an effort is being made 
to obtain something to which he is not entitled. Furthermore, where 
there is any merit in the position of the complainant, there should 
be no difficulty in making a prima facie case whereupon the burden 
shifts to the defendant, the railroad, and it is up to the railroad to 
defend the adjustment against the charge of a violation of section 3. 

We are talking about reductions and not increases in rates in 
this case—reductions in rates to points where competition requires 
such reductions in order to enable the railroad to participate in 
traffic. Consequently, I can conceive of no occasion for complaints 
under section 1 respecting the reasonableness of rates. But assuming 
that such may be brought, the last provision of paragraph 7 of 
section 15 is in part that at any hearing involving a rate, fare or 
charge increased after January 1, 1910, or a rate, fare or charge 
sought to be increased, the burden of proof to show that such is just 
and reasonable shall be upon the carrier. There have been general 
increases in freight rates subsequent to January 1, 1910. 


Frank H. Plaisted 


“That there is something amiss with the railroad business 
there is general agreement, and without attempting to diagnose 
all of its ills I voice the opinion unanimously held by railroad 
freight traffic officers that one of its fundamental troubles is 
found in over-rigid laws and regulation which have frozen its 
rate structure and deprived railroad management of the in- 
itiative and opportunity to promptly adjust the price of rail 
service to the needs of commerce and to meet competition,” 
said F. H. Plaisted, freight traffic manager of Southern Pacific 
Lines, Chicago, in urging passage of the Pettengill bill. 

Mr. Plaisted testified for the transcontinental-Pacific coast 
terminal lines and dealt directly with the transcontinental traffic 
situation. 

Quoting from the address of Coordinator Eastman before 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, December 20 (see Traffic 
World, Dec. 22, 1934, p. 1073), wherein the Coordinator stated 
there was no more important task, under present conditions, 
confronting the railroads than the pricing of their service, etc., 
Mr. Plaisted said the railroad freight traffic officers of the 
United States endorsed the Coordinator’s statement “and we 
believe, and we think the country shares this belief, that the 
railroads, under conditions now existing, are over-regulated; 
that their rate-making processes are retarted by too many (and 
too strict) rules, and that it is time to take account of some 
of the practical aspects of transportatiton in its relation to the 
development and prosperity of the country’s industry and com- 
merce and the return of railroad solvency.” Continuing, he 
said: 

The outstanding factor distinguishing the railroad from other 
forms of transportation for hire is the large original outlay in the rail 
highway. A railroad investment involves in the first place an enor- 
mous risk in a huge outlay of capital, of which the cost of its high- 
way absorbs the major part. The resulting heavy carrying charge, 
including a large tax burden; the immovability of the expensive 
plant and inability to shift activities from one field to another; or to 
expand or contract carrying capacity with the flexibility inherent in 
steamship or trucking operations, which furnish their own vehicles but 


use highways provided by nature or at public expense; the necessity 
of providing for peak load and the impossibility, due to the large 
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proportion of overhead and taxes, of fully readjusting expenses in 
periods of light traffic, mark the railroad as an industry having pe- 
culiar necessity for volume business with which to balance its traffic 
and keep its expensive and immovable plant employed on a profitable 
and efficient basis. 

Under these circumstances railroad management should be per- 
mitted the utmost latitude to flexibly adjust rates to the needs of the 
traffic for the purpose of creating and retainlng maximum volume, at 
rates which will encourage development ‘of territory and growth of 
business, and fairly meet the competition of other means of transpor- 
tation. . 


Necessity for Flexible Rule 


Only about one-third of the total expenses of a railroad enter- 
prise are directly affected by taking additional traffic. The distance 
traffic is hauled is a very rough measure of out-of-pocket cost and 
nothing more. It roughly measures quantity of service performed, 
but not the quality. It measures the value of service hardly at all, 
and even as to operating cost, it leaves out important factors such as 
grades, curves, density of traffic, climate and weather conditions, 
fuel and other costs, etc. The habit of achieving simplicity by weight- 
ing the distance factor in rate-making out of all proportion to its im- 
portance is a dangerous tendency of the times. The industrial United 
States of America has not been developed—nor would it ever have 
been developed on such a theory. Yet of all the country’s industries, 
the railroads, capable as they are of employing great flexibility in 
price-making, are singled out for the most rigid regulation of the 
right and privilege to sell their product in accordance with its value 
to the customer, and the most restrictive single factor in this regula- 
tion in recent years is the long-and-short-haul clause of the fourth 
section as amended and as now construed and applied. 


Development of the Fourth Section 


As first adopted in February, 1887, the fourth section of the inter- 
state commerce act carried a flexible long-and-short-haul rule. 

The amendment of 1910 added some restrictions and provided that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission must pass upon applications in- 
volving departures from the long-and-short-haul rule before such rates 
may be published. 2 

In the amendment of 1920 further progress toward inflexibility 
occurred, and in so far as concerns transcontinental traffic the present 
section, as interpreted and administered, has become in practice al- 
most the equivalent of a rigid rule. 


Effect of Present Rule 


The general effect of the present rule is to cast upon the rail- 
roads a heavy burden of expense and serious delays in their efforts to 
serve the needs of commerce or to meet competition of other forms 
of transportation. A frequent result is to close routes which should 
remain open, or in order to keep them open to compel reduction of 
normal rates which ought not to be reduced. In the case of trans- 
continental traffic the effect has been as to many major commodities 
to practically drive the railroads from the field, and to bar from the 
Pacific Coast markets producers who must use the railroads to reach 
such markets. 


Delays and Their Consequences 


Long delay in adjusting rates to the needs of traffic either stops 
its movement or diverts the business to competitors, and the diffi- 
culties involved in meeting fourth section requirements have encour- 
aged the drift to rigid mileage rate adjustments as an escape from 
the law’s complexities, resulting in an inflexible railroad rate struc- 
ture, unresponsive to the ever-varying needs of commerce. Even 
where, after long investigation, some measure of relief from the rigid 
rule is obtained, it frequently transpires that either change in condi- 
tions or the nature of the terms imposed render the authorized rate 
ineffective in preventing the loss of traffic. 

Ex-Commissioner, now Assistant Chief Counsel, Farrell in an ad- 
dress before the National Association of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners at Cincinnati, Ohio, October 10, 1933, said: 

‘It would be impossible as a practical matter to apply to such 
(motor vehicle) transportation the restrictions contained in section 
4: and, if this be true, would it not be improper to continue to apply 
these restrictions to transportation by railroad?’”’ 

The omission of any long-and-short-haul provision from bills 
recent'y introduced for regulating water and highway carriers would 
indicate that the Federal Coordinator agrees with Commissioner Far- 
rell’s view that this clause is inapplicable to those forms of trans- 


portation. mea 
Rigid in Effect 


Mr. Plaisted thoroughly explored the situation with respect 
to the fourth section and the transcontinental lines. He re- 
viewed the history of the fourth section and its changes and 
the administration thereof by the Commission and the unsuc- 
cessful efforts in recent years of the transcontinental lines to 
obtain fourth section relief in order to compete with the water 
lines using the Panama Canal. 

“These experiences of the transcontinental lines show that 
so far as this traffic is concerned,” said he, “the existing fourth 
section, as interpreted and administered, has become in effect 
a rigid prohibition. 

“Thus these transcontinental lines, originally planned and 
built with transcontinental traffic primarily in view and de- 
pendent in large degree for volume business upon such traffic 
to sustain the revenues of their lines, are deprived of any fur- 
ther substantial participation therein wherever such traffic is 
subject to water transportation. It will be generally acknowl- 
edged that in the development of tonnage available for shipment 
from the Pacific Coast and the resulting market for eastern 
products shipped to the Pacific Coast, the transcontinental lines 
have been a major contributing factor. Millions of dollars have 
been expended by these railroads in the construction of local 
and branch lines and of terminals, equipment and other facili- 
ties for the purpose of developing their territory and producing 
tennage for transportation over their east and west main lines. 
Under the administration of the fourth section the fruit of this 
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expensive development now largely accrues to their Steam. 
ship competitors.” 

Repeated efforts to substitute a rigid law for the presen, 
fourth section had failed, said he, adding that, nevertheless, the 
existing law as interpreted and applied had the same effect 
in so far as concerned the transcontinental traffic as if the 
fourth section provided an absolute prohibition of a lower 
charge for a longer than for a shorter haul. For fifteen yea; 
said he, the carriers had made every possible effort to Obtain 
relief without success. Continuing in part, he said: ; 


Problem of Western Producers 


The problem of western producers of raw and semi-raw com 
modities largely parallels that of the western railroads. These People 
must produce in volume and market in volume far beyond the - 
pacity of their home consumption to absorb, and must live on the bagis 
of prices obtainable after paying transportation charges to far away 
markets. This means that they must reach a wide circle of customers 
who will absorb their product as a whole, not only the best of it but 
as nearly as possible, all of it. Hence the people served by thes 
western lines require a large quantity of the most efficient rail sery. 
ice at the lowest rates at which it can be provided and they have g 
right to expect and demand that the railroads on which they depen 
will be loosed from the shackles of over-rigid regulation and _ per. 
mitted to draw revenue from any and all traffic which they can ob. 
tain on basis of rates which will add to and not subtract from the 
net earnings of these lines, thus distributing the burden of supporting 
their system of rail transportation and enabling these carriers to pro. 
a a service and make the rates necessary to market the people's 
products. 


Shift of Burden of Maintaining the Western Railroads 


By reason of the diversion from the transcontinental railroads to 
the Panama Canal route of a large volume of traffic which formerly 
furnished these rail lines with a substantial revenue, an increased 
burden has been thrown upon that part of the traffic for which rajj 
transportation is essential; including the large traffic in perishable 
commodities produced on the Pacific Coast and in the intermountain 
states, which must be sold in markets involving long distance hauls. 

Mr. Plaisted submitted a table showing the increasing percentage 
of revenues of the transcontinental lines drawn from traffic in per- 
ishable products and that perishable traffic, constituting only 13 per 
cent of total Southern Pacific C. L. revenue in 1920, increased to 4) 
per cent in 1932. 

“It will be noted that all carload revenue declined from the peak 
year 1929 to the depression year 1932 over 50 per cent—while perishable 
traffic declined from peak year 1930 to depression year 1932 less than 
18 per cent,’’ said he, adding that a part of the increase in the per- 
centages of perishable traffic compared to all carload traffic occurred 
by reason of the greater falling off in the depression years (1930, 
1931, and 1932) in general traffic than was the case with perishable 
agricultural products, “but a large part of these increased percentages 
also resulted from the diversion of business to the canal route from 
the transcontinental lines which were constructed for the purpose of 
handling this traffic but have lost it in continually increasing amounts 
because they have been unable to make competitive rates to the ports 
which would hold a share of the business against their water com- 
petitors.’’ Continuing, he said: 

The adverse effect upon that part of the community which must 
use railroad service of the diversion of a heavy competitive traffic 
from the rail lines to the water route grew progressively as shown by 
these figures from 1920, when perishable traffic furnished only 13% 
of total carload revenue to 1932 when it furnished over 40%, and 
this situation must continue until the rail lines are enabled to re-enter 
the competition for transcontinental business. Every shipper who re- 
quires railroad transportation is interested in seeing that these rail- 
roads are not denied the opportunity to secure any additional traffic 
which will add to and not subtract from their net revenues, and 
will subtract from and not add to the contribution toward maintenance 
of the railroad enterprise required of the products that necessarily 
move by rail. 

This observation applies particularly to the agriculturalists, hor- 
ticulturalists, miners, stock raisers and lumber men of the far west, 
whose products in large volume must be moved long distances by 
rail to the markets in the populous centers of the east. Complaints 
against the level of railroad rates charged for the movement of these 
products must remain unsatisfied until the transcontinental railroads 
can obtain added revenue from an increased volume of other traffic 
which will help to sustain these properties in condition to give the 
service the public requires. * * * 


Zone of Intermountain Jobbing 


We agree with our intermountain jobbing friends that it is to 
the interest of the railroads to maintain for them as wide a zone of 
distribution as possible. Not only because such traffic is less likely 
to be divided with the ocean carriers but for the further reason that 
its distribution from local jobbing points is laudable and desirable. 
The law requires, and the Commission will enforce the requirement, 
that the rates from eastern points to these intermountain jobbing 
points shall be no higher than reasonable; but it is susceptible of proof 
that the railroads have gone further than this and maintained on 
many of the commodities involved, subnormal and less than fully 
reasonable rates to these territories, in this way facilitating distribu- 
tion through interior jobbing points. Nevertheless, after this has been 
done there still remains at the Pacific ports and in the vicinity of 
the ports, a large and attractive traffic in commodities consumed at 
the ports or in the vicinity. In this traffic no rate the rail carriers 
could make to the intermediate points would enable the interior jobber 
to participate as against the low rates by water which the port 
enjoys, but the rail carriers nevertheless desire to participate therein 
on the basis of rates which, while subnormal and less than fully 
reasonable, will yield to these carriers a profit over direct expenses 
and will decrease—not increase—the burden upon other traffic in 
support of rail transportation. The disadvantage of the interior job- 
ber in meeting competition of rivals enjoying the lower water rates 
will not be increased, but to the extent the receiver at the port elects 
to pay the somewhat higher rates necessarily charged by rail, the 
interior jobbers’ disadvantage will be decreased. The perisistent re- 
fusal of the intermediate jobber to acknowledge the rail carriers’ 
right to earn this profit, while at the same time creating no dis- 


crimination against the interior jobber, we find it hard to under- 
stand. * * * 
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There is no evidence that the intermountain country has profited 
as a result of the diversion from these railroads of the competitive 
Pacific Coast traffic. On the contrary, the restoration of a share of 
such traffic to these lines would be to the distinct benefit of these 
communities In the several ways I have cited. The expense of trans- 
rting the competitive traffic through the intermountain states will 
pr distributed in these states, and the net earnings from this com- 
titive traffic will contribute to the support of the railroad on which 
they depend for carrying their own products to market. 


Labor Supports Bill 








Organized railroad labor threw its support behind the Pet- 
tengill bill, emphasis being placed by its spokesmen on the 
penefits that would accrue to labor through increased employ- 
ment if the bill were passed. 

George M. Harrison, chairman of the Railway Labor Exexu- 
tives’ Association, said 10 per cent of the country’s unemployed 
were railroad men. He characterized the bill as one to relieve 
railroad unemployment, and said it had been made a part of 










tut railway labor’s legislative program. Passage of the bill as 
bey an effective means of removing competitive handicaps under 
ave a which the railroads worked was urged by him. 

Pend Other labor witnesses were J. A. Farquharson, national leg- 
nob. jslative representative of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
N the men, and Harry See, of San Francisco, chairman of the western 
— conference committee of the standard railway labor organiza- 
Ans tions. Through that committee a fight for repeal of the fourth 


section was begun late in 1933 in the western and intermoun- 
tain states. It Was explained that this committee had been 
organized by railroad employes to afford a medium through 


=a, which they might express themselves, independent of railroad 
based management “to business men, farmers and their organizations 
rail to whom the issue had become clouded by the misrepresenta- 
_ tions of one or two rate organizations, which, over a period of 
auls, years, have virtually lived on blocking our efforts to secure 
tage modification or repeal of the fourth section.” 
ya It was declared by the representatives of railroad labor that 
0 4) it was reasonable to anticipate that passage of the Pettengill 
pill would reestablish employment for not less than 10 per cent 
= of the railroad men now out of work, or 100,000 men who 
than were now without other prospect of railroad employment. It 
per- was further stated that the ultimate result of its passage would 
ny be to put 150,000 men back to the work on the railroads, a num- 
able ber stated by Mr. Harrison to be practically equivalent to the 
es total number of men now employed by all the intercoastal 
rae steamship lines. 
ints Mr. Harrison and Mr. Farquharson discussed the extent of 
rts diversion of traffic from the railroads to other forms of trans- 
— portation the country over, as a result of drastic administration 
ust of the long and short haul regulations, as it had been observed 
flic by railroad employes, and also went in some detail into the 
by diversion of a large proportion of the transcontinental tonnage 
nd to the Panama Canal route. 


“In fact,” it was stated, “these steamship companies come 
il- close to enjoying what is a virtual monopoly of the transconti- 


fic nental tonnage that formerly moved across the country by rail. 
= “Not satisfied with their conquest of the non-perishable 
ily transcontinental traffic, they are now making, with refrigerator 
ships, serious inroads upon the perishable transcontinental 
= traffic, which is the last mainstay of employment for the rail- 
Dy road workers of the intermountain and western states.” 
ts See, who spoke specially for railroad employes in the west- 
“ ern section of the country, declared that their contacts with 
* representative business men had convinced them that unwar- 
e ranted fears were the principle causes of such opposition as 


there is to passage of the Pettengill bill in the west. Said he: 


The alarmists have been at work to stir up panicky sentiment. 


0 The logic of those who contend that intermountain trade will suffer 
yf by the advantages of lower rates to the coast is to our minds with- 
y out foundation because it overlooks the fact that the coast already 
t IS enjoying lower rates by intercoastal water carriers than the railroads 


7 ever hope to establish. In fact, there is no intention on the part of 
% the railroads to compete with the Steamship lines on a basis of rate 


g equality. In other words, the intercoastal traffic is already moving 
f y boat to the virtual exclusion of the transcontinental railroads 
n whose very organization is part and parcel of the western country. 


To deprive the railroads of a fair opportunity to share in this traffic 
— the states and communities through which the railroads 
\ Certain transcontinental traffic, now moving by sea because of the 
Ower rates offered by the intercoastal steamship lines, would tend 
— naturally to move by rail if the differential rail rates were re- 
i to a fair competitive level above the prevailing steamship 
One large Pacific coast milling concern has assured our com- 
mittees that out of their transcontinental flour shipments, now mov- 
rd In steamships, more than seventy-five per cent would revert to 
o railroads were the fourth section repealed or modified. In 1933 
— concern shipped nearly 375,000,000 pounds of flour through the 
oe Canal. Had this moved by rail it would have required 2,520 
chnneets, 2,520 firemen, 2,520 conductors and 6,160 brakemen, ex- 
Ns Sive of the helper engine crews. These 13,720 trainmen would have 
ies $82,320 in wages for this movement alone. Approximately 2,000 
ee itional enginmen would have been employed on helper engines, 
Ag the total payroll for the movement up to nearly $100,000. 
sid er classes of employes engaged in the movement would have con- 
Siderably enlarged this payroll. 
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With increasing frequency newspapers report entire shiploads of 
apples moving from north Pacific ports to Atlantic ports via_ the 
Canal. Had one recent shipment of this character moved from 
Yakima, Wash., to New York by train, instead of by steamship, the 
lapor of 509 railroad employes would have been required and an addi- 
tional $2,994 would have been expended by the railroads for wages. 

This same situation applies to Panama Canal movements of pears 
from California to the east, to substantial shipments of cotton and 
lumber, and also to canned goods. In 1933, 465,291 tons, or approxi- 
mately 14,540 carloads of canned goods moved via the Panama Canal 
from the Columbia River and California ports, a substantial part of 
which would have moved by rail had it not been for the competitive 
rate advantages enjoyed by the intercoastal steamship lines. 


In the eleven western states alone, it was stated to the 
committee, operation of a single additional freight train across 
the state daily would add $3,448,000 to the railroad payroll, the 
following examples from the states of Texas and Wyoming be- 
ing a sample of the showing that was made as to several other 
states: 


To illustrate what one additional train in each direction on a rail- 
road means in the way of additional employes, we can use the South- 
ern Pacific’s line across the state of Texas. To operate an additional 
freight train in each direction across Texas would require 19 train 
crews or 95 traine and engine men, and since train and engine men on 
a railroad constitute only 13 per cent or 14 per cent of the total rail- 
road employes, a very conservative estimate of the additional rail- 
road employes required to handle these additional trains is between 
650 and 700, with an additional daily payroll of more than $3,000. 
Operating these trains 365 days a year would add, as you can see, 
_— than $1,000,000 to this one railroad’s payroll in the state of 

exas. 

A Union Pacific freight locomotive, hauling a freight train for one 
round trip across the state of Wyoming, consumes approximately 172 
tons of coal. We are informed that it requires practically four hours 
of labor to produce one ton of coal. On this basis it would require 
eighty-six days’ labor of a coal miner to provide fuel for one round- 
trip across the state of Wyoming. This applies to a greater or lesser 
extent in every state through which transcontinental railroad traffic 
moves. It applies also to a greater or lesser extent to all industries 
and business enterprises which rely upon the expenditures of railroads 
and their employes. 


Haynes Speaks for Traffic League 


J. P. Haynes, chairman of the special committee on fourth 
section of the National Industrial Traffic League, presented the 
League’s views in support of the Pettengill bill, otherwise known 
as the League’s bill. 

Since 1907, when the League was organized, said Mr. 
Haynes, the League had combatted every effort to enact a rigid 
long-and-short-haul rule. 


“The League,” continued he, “a national organization, rep- 
resenting as stated shippers in substantially every state of the 
Union, must view this, as well as all other subjects coming 
before it, from the standpoint of the general public interest. 
The term ‘public interest’ comprises the interest of all, in- 
cluding laborers, farmers, manufacturers, distributors, con- 
sumers and the transportation agencies of whatever character, 
as contrasted with the term ‘private interest,’ which may sub- 
ordinate all other considerations to the advantage of a few 
and the corresponding disadvantage of the great majority. Un- 
questionably, the public interest is best served when commerce 
is permitted to move freely over all available transportation 
agencies.” 

Mr. Haynes said the position of the League was grounded 
on experience of the past, a careful study and analysis of the 
freight rate structure of the country, the effect on all parties 
concerned of the application or nonapplication of the long-and- 
short-haul provision of the fourth section, the great Changes in 
transportation conditions and the effect of “such changes on 
transportation agencies, industry and commerce generally. 

“That position is,” said he, “that the public interest would 
best be served by the repeal of the long-and-short-haul clause 
of the fourth section of the interstate commerce act, which 
would be accomplished by the adoption of the measure which 
you are now considering, H. R. 3263.” 

Explaining he spoke for shippers who used not only the 
railroads but all available transportation agencies, Mr. Haynes 
said his purpose would be to show that the long-and-short-haul 
clause, as it now read and was administered, “places an undue 
burden upon the shipping public and commerce generally.” 

Mr. Haynes told the committee “we are living today in a 
new transportation world,” and pointed out that the railroads 
no longer had a monopoly of transportation. 

“Railroad management,” continued he, “thus faces new 
conditions which imperatively require changes in methods of 
operation, manner of service and price policies, the initiation 
and establishment of which require the exercise of sound man- 
agerial judgment and discretion and which cannot and should 
not be supplied by a regulatory body unfamiliar with the facts 
involved in each and every situation which may arise. 

“Much, if not all, of the restrictive railroad regulation, in- 
cluding the fourth section, was provided for at a time when 
the railroads enjoyed a virtual monopoly of transportation, and 
it was placed in effect to regulate that monopoly, and to assure 
the public of just, reasonable and non-discriminatory rates. 
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The fourth section merely prevents a certain kind of discrimina- 
tion and lays down definite rules that must be followed. Sec- 
tion 3 also prevents undue preference and prejudice, but each 
case is dependent upon the facts and circumstances existing at 
the time of hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion.” 
Mr. Haynes said it would be impractical, if not impossible, 


to extend the restrictive provisions of the long-and-short-haul 
clause to the operations of the competitors of the railroads. He 
made the point in this connection that the Eastman highway 
and waterway bills did not propose for application to carriers 
covered by them a long-and-short-haul clause. 

Mr. Haynes spoke of tremendous and needless expense in- 
curred by the government, the railroads and the shippers in 
handling fourth section applications, amounting to many mil- 
lions of dollars. “which we, as shippers, are called upon to 
pay in the way of increased freight rates.” 

“The restrictive policy on the part of the Commission in 
administering the fourth section has had the result of erecting, 
in effect, a wall around the industries located in the vast in- 
terior of the United States beyond which they are unable to 
trade, shifting and limiting the sources of production to points 
located adjacent to the seaboard or in foreign countries,” said 


he. 

Mr. Haynes submitted for the consideration of the commit- 
tee many rate situations in illustration of why the fourth sec- 
tion was a burden and restriction on commerce. Referring to 
Panama Canal competition, he said: 


The Panama Canal record shows that the total tonnage carried 
by these steamship lines between the eastern and western coasts 
of the United States (excluding eastbound oil in tank ships) increased 
from 1,961,874 tons of 2,000 pounds each in 1921 to 8,230,679 tons _in 
1929, which tonnage for the most part was traffic which the rail- 
roads had theretofore transported, and which they would now be trans- 
porting but for the Panama Canal. This tonnage includes all sorts 
of traffic, including heavy articles such as iron and steel products 
as well as manufactured articles of every variety, a substantial volume 
of which moved from points as far jnland as St. Paul, Minn., and 
Moline, Illl., through the Atlantic seaboard and thence by boat. For 
example, the rate on hoisting machinery, carloads, from St. Paul, 
Minn., to Los Angeles or San Francisco, Cal., all rail, is $1.83, car- 
load minimum weight 30,000 pounds and $1.54 on 40,000 pounds; while 
the rate from St. Paul to Baltimore by rail is 75 cents carload mini- 
mum weight, 30,000 pounds and the boat rate from Baltimore to Los 
Angeles or San Francisco through the Panama Canal is 75 cents, 
making a combination rate via this rail and water route of $1.50 as 
compared with the $1.83 rate on 30,000 pounds and $1.54 on 40,000 
pounds via rail direct from St. Paul to these points. This is $99 per 
ear lower via Atlantic seaboard than via all-rail direct. The all- 
rail rate on agricultural implements from Moline, Ill., to Pacific coast 
cities is $1.86 per 100 pounds, minimum weight 24,000 pounds. These 
agricultural implements can be carried by rail from Moline to the 
Atlantic seaboard for 54 cents per 100 pounds and thence by boat 
through the Panama Canal to the Pacific coast for 55 cents, mak- 
ing a total rate of $1.09 per 100 pounds, a difference of 77 cents in 
favor of the rail and water route through the Panama Canal, or 
$184.80 per car. 

«These figures illustrate the powerful effect of the competition of 
the water route, which is able to establish. the rates necessary to 
move the traffic, which right is denied the railroads. The higher 
rates necessary on remaining traffic must be paid by shippers who 
must use rail service. 


In conclusion Mr. Haynes said: 


If the long and short haul provision of the fourth section was 
repealed, the shipping public would still be assured reasonable, non- 
discriminatory and nonprejudicial rates under sections 1 and 3. The 
Commission would also still have the power under section 15 to sus- 
pend the effective date of any proposed change in rates pending an 
investigation as to its lawfulness and would also have the power to 
prevent the establishment of any rate which would be noncompen- 
satory or so low as to result in a burden on other traffic. Other trans- 
portation agencies, particularly the water lines, would still be ade- 
quately protected under the provisions of the interstate commerce 
act and would be entitled to complain to the Commission and secure 
redress for injuries occasioned by the action of the railroads. 

From the foregoing, we believe the conclusion is inescapable that 
repeal of the long and short haul clause of the fourth section would 
be in the public interest because: 

1. As construed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, par- 
ticularly since 1920, it is in effect an absolute prohibition against a 
railroad charging less for a longer than for a shorter haul to meet 
competitive conditions although such rates conform to other sections 
of the interstate commerce act. 

2. It places a definite burden upon commerce without any com- 
pensatory advantages. 

3. It prevents and suppresses competition not only between trans- 
portation agencies but between manufacturers and other shippers, as 
well, and thus tends to promote monopoly. 

4. It is out of harmony and inconsistent with the letter and spirit 
of the interstate commerce act as a whole, the fundamental purposes 
of which have been recognized by both the Commission and the courts 
to be to promote and encourage the free movement of commerce and 
competition between shippers as well as between transportation agen- 
cies by prohibiting unequality, discrimination and favoritism for the 
purpose of insuring equality of opportunity. 

5. It places in the hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the power to dictate where business may be done; the sections of the 
country between which commerce may move. 

_. 6. It deprives the shipping public of the benefits of private in- 
itiative in railroad management in furnishing efficient, economical 
and expeditious transportation service as well as rates necessary to 
meet the needs of commerce. : 

7. It results in centralization of industry at points 
other transportation agencies not subject to its provisions. 

8. It disrupts long standing, reasonable, nondiscriminatory 


served by 


rate 
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adjustments and deprives the shipping public either absolutely or , 
long periods of time of reasonable nondiscriminatory rates necessary 
to meet the needs of commerce because of the necessity Sf complyip; 
with its needless and arbitrary provisions. — 

We, therefore, urge that you recommend the adoption of the Meas. 


ure which you are now considering. 
Other Witnesses 


Following Mr. Haynes, shipper witnesses scheduled to ap. 
pear in favor of the Pettengill bill were: 

John B. Keeler, assistant traffic manager of The Koppers 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

James H. McCann, transportation manager, Associated Jp. 
dustries of Massachusetts, Boston, Mass. 

Ward Wire, traffic manager, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Dep. 
ver, Colo. 

W. J. Hammond, general traffic manager, Inland Steel Co, 
Chicago, III. 

G. H. Shafer, rate expert, Illinois Commerce Commission, 
Springfield, Ill. 

F. C. Hillyer, Jacksonville (Fla.) Chamber of Commerce, 
Port and Traffic Bureau, Miami Rate and Traffic Bureau and 
Southern Cypress Manufacturing Association. 

S. O. Lampman, Iowa-Nebraska Canners, Marshalltown, Ia, 

L. P. Siddons, traffic manager, Holly Sugar Corporation, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

H. N. Proebstel, traffic manager, West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, Seattle, Wash. 

Ivan L. Plette, Yakima Valley Traffic and Credit Association, 
Yakima, Wash. 

Burt L. Baker, Wenatchee Valley Traffic Association, Wenat- 
chee, Wash. 

H. B. Tooker, Utah Copper Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

L. C. Newlands, Oregon Portland Cement Co., Portland, Ore, 

C. C. Dehne, Arkansas Rice Traffic Bureau, Stuttgart, Ark. 

Karl D. Loos, Washington, D. C., for California Fruit 
Growers Exchange, Los Angeles, Calif., and California Fruit 
Exchange, Sacramento, Calif. 

The shipper witnesses who followed Mr. Haynes in urging 
passage of the Pettengill bill told the subcommittee of many 
situations illustrating why they believed the proposed change 
should be made. Several of the witnesses emphasized the con- 
tention that under the operation of the long-and-short-haul 
clause there was a constant and definite trend toward estab- 
lishment of mileage rates. They also dealt with their own par- 
ticular rate situations, contending that the application of the 
clause was detrimental. 

J. H. Donnell, of the Tampa, Fla., Association of Commerce, 
and C. A. Miller, general counsel of the American Short Line 
Railroad Association, urged passage of the Pettengill Bill. 

The proponents’ case for the bill was concluded late June 13. 
The subcommittee then adjourned until Monday, when the op- 
ponents will begin the presentation of testimony. 


PELLEY TO ADVISORY BOARDS 


In the fourth of a series of letters to members of the Ship- 
pers’ Advisory Boards, J. J. Pelley, president of the Association 
of American Railroads, has reviewed the transportation legisla- 
tive situation, calling attention to organized railroad labor's 
bills on which hearings were begun last week, to the hearing on 
the proposed repeal of the long-and-short haul clause to the 
Eastman highway bill passed by the Senate, to the Eastman 
waterway regulation bill on which hearings have been held, and 
to the proposal to extend the emergency railroad transportation 
act for a year. Mr. Pelley quoted from the letter he sent to 
Chairman Wheeler, of the Senate interstate commerce committee, 
in opposition to the extension proposal (see Traffic World, May 
25, p. 1012). He also referred to the average per diem plan put 
into effect by the railroads. 


OPPOSED TO GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


The Alumni Association of the Academy of Advanced Traf- 
fic, New York, has sent the following letter to Senators Copeland 
and Wagner: 


At the regular weekly meeting of the Alumni Association of the 
Academy of Advanced Traffic, May 17, 1935, we, the alumni, employed 
in industrial, railroad, or steamship traffic departments, after dili- 
gent study, pro and con, re: government ownership and operation of 
railroads, voted unanimously that you vigorously oppose the Wheeler 
bill, S-2573, and vote against passage of it. 


A. T. & N. WAGE CASE 

The National Mediation Board has ruled that a wage dis- 
pute between the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern Railroad Cor- 
poration, John T. Cochrane, trustee, and the four big rail 
brotherhoods, is a matter for handling by the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board because the question presented rests wholly 
on the interpretation and application of the agreement in issue, 
dated September 11, 1934. 
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Transport Legislation 


President Recommends Passage of Bills Regulating 
Highway and Waterway Carriers and Continuation 
of Coordinator—Defers Action on I. C. C. 
Reorganization—-Coordinator to Go On 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Passage at this session of Congress of legislation providing 
for regulation by the Interstate Commerce Commission of high- 
way, intercoastal, coastwise and inland waterway carriers, for 
financial reorganizations of railroads, and for extension of the 
emergency railroad transportation act of 1933 and the office of 
Coordinator for “at least another year” was recommended to 
Congress by President Rocsevelt. 


On the eve of departing for a vacation at his Hyde Park 
(N. Y.) home, the President, the middle of the afternoon of June 
7, sent his long-awaited transportation message to Congress. 
It was not made public until it was read in Congress later that 
afternoon. 

In his message the President expressed the hope, in connec- 
tion With discussion of proposed reorganization of the Commis- 
sion, that the Commission ultimately “become a Federal Trans- 
portation Commission with comprehensive powers.” Such a reor- 
ganization, said he, should not be delayed beyond the second ses- 
sion of the present Congress, which, unless a special session inter- 
venes, will begin next January. 

Efforts were expected in Congress to obtain final action 
at the present session on the Eastman highway and waterway 
bills, the bill amending the federal bankruptcy act with respect 
to railroad reorganizations and the resolution extending the 
emergency railroad transportation act and the office of Coordina- 
tor until June 16, 1936. 

Coordinator Eastman’s bill providing for reorganization of 
the Commission and a permanent coordinator, it is believed, will 
now be shelved at least until the next session of Congress, The 
Commission opposed this bill and views in opposition to such a 
reorganization as proposed have been expressed by Chairman 
Rayburn, of the House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce. 

The feeling quite generally prevailed after the President’s 
message had been delivered, among those who have been fol- 
lowing the transportation legislative situation, that at least there 
should be enacted at this session a highway regulation bill. It 
was also felt that the coordinator would be continued for an- 
other year. There was doubt as to proposed waterway regula- 
tion legislation. 

An idea among administration followers was that one of 
the purposes of the message was to break an alleged jam in the 
House committee on interstate and foreign commerce on the high- 
way bill, pending before a subcommittee of which Representative 
Huddleston of Alabama is chairman. Representative Huddleston 
was represented as holding that that measure was virtually ready 
for submission to the whole committee but that the whole com- 
mittee was using its time in considering the utility holding com- 
pany bill so that the highway bill could not be advanced until 
the holding bill was out of the way. 


Senator Wheeler expressed the thought that the coordinator 
extension bill might be passed by the Senate as soon as the hold- 
ing company bill was out of the way. Also he indicated there 
might be a slight hope for the refinancing bill but felt certain 
there was no hope for the waterway bill. 

The President did not mention ocean carriers in his message, 
though they are included in the waterway bill prepared by Co- 
ordinator Eastman to which he referred. The Copeland subsidy- 
regulation bill, reported to the Senate, provides for regulation of 
ocean carriers and intercoastal carriers by the proposed Maritime 
Authority. Clarification of this issue will have to be made if 
tng is given to the President’s recommendation as to water 

; Reference was made to air carriers by the President who 
reiterated views heretofore expressed that regulation of such 
carriers should be turned over to the same body regulating other 
carriers, 

Text of the Message 
The message follows: 


gle _ —_ time to deal with the nation’s transportation as a sin- 
mainly rail problem. For many years in the past transportation meant 
empenéitur roads. But the rise of new forms of transportation, great 
and for to of government funds for the development of waterways 
vention he of great highways and the development of in- 
~ “enh. -y in the railroad system itself, have enlarged the problem 
lation ge that conception which dominated most of our past legis- 
a little —_ subject. In some instances the government has helped 
assistanc n others it retarded. In still others it has given special 

sistance from time to time—in many instances without rhyme nor 
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reason—in all instances without considering each aspect of the prob- 
lem in the light of all the others. It is small wonder that in a trans- 
portation picture so confused, the public has been inadequately 
served. 


I have from time to time, in this session, addressed the Congress — 


as to the necessity of various forms of government aid and regula- 
tion of transportation. I now wish to draw together and supplement 
these various suggestions for the consideration of the Congress in 
this session, 

In the railroad field there has been a growing recognition of the 
necessity for reorganization and coordination. To that end there was 
created the office of Federal Coordinator of Transportation. The Co- 
ordinator has considered various ways of effecting economies through 
the physical coordination of railway facilities and services, and, in 
addition, has studied and made suggestions for legislative measures 
covering both the railroads and other forms of transportation. 

Another type of reorganization necessary for the sound and 
healthy recovery of our railroad system is financial. Many of our 
railroads are in a sound financial condition. Others are in need of 
reorganization. To enable necessary financial reorganizations to be 
effected inexpensively and promptly the Congress passed, two years 
ago, certain amendments to the Federal Bankruptcy Act. Short- 
comings in this legislation have appeared which have prevented an 
efficient and extensive use of it. In order to correct these shortcom- 
ings the Coordinator has recommended certain amendments which are 
now before the Congress for action. Various differences of opinion 
as to these amendments are rapidly being adjusted and it is my hope 
that this legislation may be promptly enacted. 


I have already recommended to the Congress my views with re- 
gard to the relations that should exist between the federal government 
and air carriers. Legislation has been introduced for the purpose of 
carrying out these recommendations. I am in general accord with the 
substance of this legislation although I still maintain, as I indicated 
in my message on that subject, that a separate commission need not 
be established to effectuate the purposes of such legislation. Air trans- 
portation should be brought into a proper relation to other forms of 
transportation by subjecting it to regulation by the same agency. 

A bill for the regulation of highway motor carriers has passed the 
Senate and is now before the House of Representatives. The prac- 
tical unanimity with which the Senate passed this bill convinces me 
of the extent to which all of the difficult adjustments among the in- 
terests concerned were made and I recommend its early passage by 
the House. 

Another bill for the regulation of intercoastal and coastwise trade 
and of some of the inland waterway carriers prepared by the Coor- 
dinator has been introduced and is before the Congress for action. I 
recommend that this bill be considered by the appropriate committees 
and pressed to early passage. I can see no reason why the responsi- 
bility for the regulation of intercoastal, coastwise and inland water- 
ways should not be vested in the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
with proper provision for the departmentalizing of the work of the 
Commission. 

It is my hope that the Interstate Commerce Commission may, with 
the addition-of the new duties that I have indicated, ultimately be- 
come a Federal Transportation Commission with comprehensive 
powers. It had been my intention to recommend this strongly to 
this session of the Congress, but the time remaining seems to pre- 
clude the discussions necessary for such changes. Such a reorganiza- 
tion should not be delayed, however, beyond the second session of the 
Seventy-fourth Congress. 

The efforts toward the coordination of the railroads and the gen- 
eral improvement of transportation conditions which were begun by 
the Emergency Railroad Transportation Act of 1933, should proceed, 
and I recommend that the Act and the office of Coordinator be ex- 
tended for at least another year. 


Coordinator to Continue 


The Senate June 10 passed the resolution extending the 
emergency railroad transportation act and the office of Coor- 
dinator for a year. 

The joint resolution (112) extending the effective period of 
the act until June 17, 1936, and providing for an assessment of 
$2 a mile on railroads to pay the expenses of the Coordinator’s 
office, was taken up and passed by unanimous consent, after 
Senator Barkley had asked such consent, having explained that 
the emergency act would expire June 16. 

After the Vice-President, in the chair, had announced that 
the resolution had passed, Senator Hastings moved for recon- 
sideration and the Senate agreed to reconsider the vote by which 
the resolution was passed. The senator then had the clerk read 
the letter of President Pelley, of the Association of American 
Railroads, to Senator Wheeler, protesting against extension 
of the act (see Traffic World, May 25, p. 1012). 

Senator Hastings, in brief discussion before the Senate 
again approved the resolution, said he understood the railroad 
executives had been refused a hearing on the resolution before 
the interstate commerce committee. Senator Wheeler said his 
recollection was that the representatives of the executives came 
to him after the resolution had been reported from the committee 
and asked that it be recommitted so that they could have a hear- 
ing. He said he told them the committee had gone into the 
matter a year ago and that he did not think a rehearing would 
do any good. He suggested they write a letter stating their 
objections. 

Senator Hastings referred to the discussion in the Pelley let- 
ter as to economies in railroad operation causing reduction in 
labor forces being barred by the act. He asked that the letter 
be read. That was done and the Senate then approved the 
resolution. 


Action in House 


After a brief hearing June 12 the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce ordered a favorable report on the 
resolution extending until June 17, 1936, the effective period of 
the emergency railroad transportation act. It struck out, how- 
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ever, the second part of the resolution providing for an assess- 
ment of $2 a mile on the railroads to meet the expenses of the 
Coordinator. If the resolution is thus finally approved, the Co- 
ordinator will have to get his money from Congress or the work 
relief fund. 

Those appearing in support of the resolution were Coordina- 
tor Eastman; C. A. Miller, general counsel of the American Short 
Line Railroad Association; L. T. Howell, secretary and treasurer 
of the Marine Terminal Operators’ Association; A. Lane Cricher, 
for the merchandise division of the American Warehousemen’s 
Association; and George Harrison, chairman of the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Associations. 

Those opposing continuation of the emergency act and the 
office of Coordinator were John J. Pelley, president of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, and R. C. Fulbright, for the 
National Industrial Traffic League. 

Coordinator Eastman told the committee he had recom- 
mended a permanent coordinator but that if that were not acted 
on at this session, he favored the proposal before the com- 
mittee. Various reports were in process of completion, said the 
Coordinator. He also said in effect that Congress had the choice 
of continuing the restriction in section 7 (b) against reduction 
in railroad employment or having nothing on that subject. He 
pointed out he did not favor the restriction in the first place 
but said he had recommended legislation for dismissal compen- 
sation for employes displaced by reason of effecting economies in 
railroad operation. 

So far as legislative recommendations for this year were con- 
cerned, Coordinator Eastman said in response to interrogation 
that he had made all that he contemplated making. After com- 
pleting the work now in hand, the Coordinator indicated his pur- 
pose would be in the next year, if the act were extended, to 
devote less time to research and more time to conferences and 
negotiations with the carriers. 

Representative Monaghan, of Montana, asked the Coordina- 
tor whether he favored government ownership of the railroads. 
The Coordinator’s brief reply was that he had recommended 
against it in his last report. 

It was brought out that the railroads had contributed about 
$397,000 the first year and about $530,000 the second year for 
the work of the Coordinator. Representative Wolverton, of New 
Jersey, questioned the Coordinator particularly about the rail- 
road contributions which were required by the act and by an 
amendment thereof, indicating opposition to such assessments. 
The Coordinator believed it proper to assess the railroads for 
the work because they would be benefited by continuation of 
the act. 

Representative Reece, of Tennessee, obtained the informa- 
tion from the Coordinator that the work done by the Coordina- 
tor and his staff in aiding Senator Wheeler to prepare a govern- 
ment ownership bill was paid for out of the funds contributed by 
the railroads. The Coordinator said in effect that not much time 
was spent on that work. 


Representative Reece also went into the matter of the pro- 
posed change in the Chicago & Eastern Illinois—Louisville & 
Nashville—Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Florida route, 
and the prevention of that by the Coordinator. He referred to 
the fact that the C. & E. I. had a loan from the RFC and said 
the government had an interest in that road. Mr. Eastman said 
the New York Central, whose line was to be substituted for the 
C. & E. I. if the plan had been made effective, also had a loan 
from the RFC, He said the matter of government loans did not 
enter into his consideration of the matter. 

Mr. Pelley, in opposing the extension, dwelt on the limita- 
tions in the act with respect to reduction in employment in the 
effecting of economies by joint action and said as construed by 
the Coordinator the laws virtually tied the hands of the railroads. 
He urged that the railroad association have an opportunity to 
demonstrate what it could do in effecting more economical and 
efficient operation of the railroads. He said railroad manage- 
ment had every consideration for the employes and that it could 
be relied on to do everything it could in that respect. 

Asked by Representative Sadowski, of Michigan, whether the 
railroads had considered making rate reductions, the representa- 
tive indicating a belief that if the railroads cut rates they would 
get more business and be able to increase employment, Mr. Pelley 
said if the subsidies were taken away from the railroads’ com- 
petitors and the competitors were regulated, the railroads might 
employ more men. 

Interrogation by Representative Monoghan to the effect that 
the railroads wanted to reduce the number of employes to in- 
crease profits and dividends led Mr. Pelley to remark he did 
not know of many dividends being paid by railroads. He asked 
Mr. Monoghan if he were employing any people he did not need. 
The representative said he was not. Mr. Pelley said when it 
was taken into consideration that 80 per cent of savings that 
might be effected would be attributed to labor, it could be seen 
that not much could be done without affecting labor. 
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Mr. Fulbright said the National Industrial Traffic Leagy 
would like to see the term of the Coordinator expire June if 
Referring to a statement in a summary of the work of the Coor. 
dinator that now that much of the work of research had been 
done, the time had come to translate its results into action, y, 
Fulbright said the results should not be translated into action by 
a government official. 7 

Mr. Miller, for the short lines, said those lines wanted the 
act continued because of the protection afforded them py the 
provision in section 4 preventing the Class I carriers from shy, 
ting the short lines out of routes. He said the short lines desired 
that protection until they obtained other legislation. Another 
reason why the short lines desired the continuation of the ag 
and Coordinator, said he, was that the Coordinator was making q 
very elaborate study of the problems of the short lines. 

Mr. Howell, for marine terminal operators, and Mr. Crichey 
for the merchandise warehousemen, explained their people de. 
sired continuation of the Coordinator because of the efforts he 
was making to straighten out matters in their fields. 

Mr. Harrison, for the railroad employes, referred to the provi. 
sions in the act against reduction in railroad employment, sajj 
the reasons that impelled Congress to put them in the act origip. 
ally were present now. Railroad employment was as bad now 
as it was in 1933, said he. Until Congress enacted other legisla. 
tion dealing with the railroad problem, he said labor urged that 
the labor provisions be continued in effect for another year. He 
referred to the fact that President Roosevelt had recommended 
continuation for at least a year. Now was no time to permit the 
railroads to add to unemployment, said he, all for the purpose of 
increasing the results of railroad operation. The employes should 
not be asked to suffer, said he, because the volume of traffic 
was not sufficient to support the capital invested in the railroad 
plant. 

Representative Crosser, of Ohio, for the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce, reported the resolution, as 
approved by the committee, to the House. The report on the 
resolution followed that made by the Senate interstate commerce 
committee (see Traffic World, May 11, p. 936). The House conm- 
mittee urged the Senate to agree to the resolution as amended 
by the House committee—that is, without the $2 assessment 
provision, 

Congressional leaders who conferred with President Roose- 
velt June 13 on the legislative situation said the President urged 
immediate action on the resolution extending the emergency 
railroad transportation act for a year, due to the fact that, other- 
wise, the act would expire at midnight Sunday. The President 
also was said to have let the leaders know he was standing behind 
his legislative recommendations for action at this session on the 
transportation regulation measures covered in his message on 
that subject and also as to ship subsidy legislation. 

The House committee on rules granted a special rule June 
13 for consideration of the Coordinator extension resolution 
Friday. 

Air Regulation Bill 


Senator McCarran, of Nevada, calling attention to President 
Roosevelt’s reference to regulation of air transportation in his 
transportation message, has introduced S. 3027, providing for 
regulation of aircraft by the Commission. The senator said 
the bill was “in keeping” with the message of the President. 

The bill provides for a new part, IV, to the interstate com- 
merce act, the assumption being that parts I, II and III will 
have to do with railroads, highways and waterways, respec: 
tively. Provision is made in the McCarran bill for issuance of 
certificates of public convenience and necessity, valuation, for 
regulation of rates, fares and charges, filing of tariffs, for regu- 
lation of securities, and regulation of air mail compensation. 


RAIL PENSION PLAN 


Acting on the suggestion of President Roosevelt that a com- 
mission be appointed to “investigate the factual situation” and 
recommend legislation looking to pensions for railroad employes, 
Representative Rayburn of Texas, chairman of the House com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce, has offered a resolu- 
tion, H. J. R. 314, providing for the appointment of a commis- 
sion of nine, three senators, three representatives and three to be 
appointed by the President, to make that investigation (see 
Traffic World, June 8). 

The resolution directs the proposed commission to report to 
Congress not later than March 1, 1936, after a “thorough investi 
gation of all pertinent facts for the purpose of determining 
whether a sound retirement and annuity system made applicable 
by law to carriers by railroads engaged in interstate commerce 
will promote efficiency and safety in interstate transportation.’ 
The commission is also to report whether such a system 1S 
desirable and in the public interest. 

The representatives would be chosen by the speaker of the 
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June 15, 1935 


House, the senators by the Vice-President and the others, by 
the President, of course. 

The decision of the Supreme Court, according to the views 
of the minority of that body, closed the door against pension 
jegislation as being beyond the power of Congress. The pro- 
posed commission, however, is to report whether, in its opinion, 
qa pension system would promote efficiency and safety and 
recommend iegislation. 

Senator Wagner, of New York, has offered in the Senate, 

senate joint resolution 144, identical with House joint resolu- 
tion 310 offered in the House by Representative Crosser, pro- 
viding for Winding up the affairs of the Railroad Retirement 
oard. 
, President Roosevelt has transmitted to Congress a request 
for an appropriation of $35,000 for the Railroad Retirement 
Board to enable it to wind up its affairs. Explanation was made 
by W. D. Bell, acting director of the Bureau of the Budget, that 
the purpose of the estimate was to provide for the situation that 
had arisen due to the Supreme Court of the United States having 
held invalid, May 6, the railroad retirement act, and the ruling 
of the Comptroller General that there was no authority for 
members of the board or its employes to be paid from the rail- 
road retirement funds as provided in section 8 of the act. The 
estimate also provides for the board making a report on its 
activities and experience to the President for transmission to 
Congress. 

The Senate interstate commerce committee June 14 ordered 
favorably reported the Wagner resolution providing for winding 
up the affairs of the Railroad Retirement Board. 

The committee also ordered favorably reported S. 2496, a 
pill placing air pilots under the railway labor act. 


RAILROAD LABOR BILLS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Speaking on the bill to limit the length of trains, before 
the Lonergan subcommittee of the Senate interstate commerce 
committee, J. Carter Fort, general solicitor of the Association 
of American Railroads, said the bill would limit freight trains 
to 57 or 58 cars of average length and thus make it largely 
impossible for the railroads to take advantage of modern operat- 
ing methods which were essential to adequate and economical 
service to the public and which had become possible as a result 
of scientific development and the expenditure of a vast sum 
of money for the improvement of roadway and equipment. He 
pointed out that since the war more than $7,000,000,000 had 
been spent. 

Another point made by Mr. Fort was that the railroads were 
at this time confronted with the most severe competition and 
that it was essential that their operating costs be kept at a 
minimum. He said if they were not to be shackled in the com- 
petitive struggle, they must be permitted to take advantage of 
the most advanced and economical operating methods. He con- 
tended that if statutory fiat prevented this, the result would be 
adverse to owners of railroad securities, shippers, travelers and 
the railroad employes. Unless the industry prospered and 
— said he, it could not offer additional opportunity for 
work. 

' Mr. Fort said if the bill were enacted it would require the 

railroads to operate approximately 116,000,000 additional train 
miles a year, on the basis of 1934 traffic, and that this would 
involve a direct increase in operating expenses of $150,000,000. 
He said the indirect costs could not be calculated with certainty 
but that it was certain that they would be staggering. He said 
the existing equipment and facilities were designed for the 
operation of heavy and long trains. He contended the bill would 
not promote safety but, on the contrary, would greatly add to 
the hazards of accidents because an unnecessary increase in 
the train units would increase the accident rate. 
Mr. Fort submitted to the committee statistics showing that 
in 1916 the railroad cost for labor of 1,000 traffic units was $3.15 
as against $4.70 in 1934 and $5.15 if complete restoration of the 
10 per cent wage deduction were taken into consideration. He 
also said that $100 of capital in 1916 earned $5.90 and in 1934 
it earned $1.25. Wages a man hour increased from 28.3 cents 
in 1916 to 63.5 cents in 1934, said he. 

J. W. Smith, vice-president and general manager of the 
Boston & Maine and Maine Central, appeared in opposition to 
the train length limit bill. 

No hearing was held by the subcommittee June 10 owing to 
members thereof being busy elsewhere. Witnesses were on hand 
to make their statements but it was necessary to adjourn the 
hearing until June 12. 

_ Senator Long, of Louisiana, kept the Senate in session all 

et June 12 with the result that the hearing on the railroad 
— bills was interfered with the following morning, due to 
ae at senators. S. Abbott McGinniss, for the American 
—" Line Railroad Association, opposed the train limit length 
ul. The hearing was to be resumed the following day. 
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EASTMAN SUMMARIZES WORK 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Things that have been done, things that are in the process 
of doing, costs, and claims of benefit to be derived are set 
forth by Coordinator Eastman in a “Summary of the work of 
the Federal Coordinator of Transportation under the emergency 
railroad transportation act, 1933, June, 1933, to June, 1935.” 

As seen by the Coordinator, his work divided itself into in- 
quiries relating primarily to waste, having to do chiefly with 
operation and management, and inquiries having to do with 
further legislation for the improvement of transportation con- 
ditions generally. He discusses his work under those heads. 
Much of it is historical. Some, however, announces the issuance 
of reports in the near future. 

In the more than two years of his special assignment under 
the emergency law the Coordinator points out that he has 
issued one order and that in that same period but one recom- 
mendation for an order has been made by the coordinating com- 
mittees named by the railroads. That was as to a principle to 
be observed in the construction of industrial sidings. That 
matter, the Coordinator said, was under consideration. 

The labor restrictions of the emergency act were mentioned 
as making impossible economies in the two year period but 
were not viewed as an obstacle for the future. As to the 
future, Mr. Eastman said: 


Now that much of the work of research has been done, the time 
has come to translate its results into action. This is possible, even if 
the present restrictions on reduction in railroad employment remain 
in the law and are enforced. Because of the steady attrition in rail- 
road labor forces resulting from permanent separations from the serv- 
ice, the effect of these restrictions will only be to delay the realiza- 
tion of economies. In time, they can be fully obtained, just as hap- 
pened in similar circumstances in Great Britain, after the consolida- 
tion of the railroads into four systems following the close of the world 
war. In the event of an upturn in traffic and railroad business, re- 
quiring in and of itself additional employment, the economies could be 
realized very quickly, notwithstanding the restrictions. 


Cost 


As to the cost, Coordinator Eastman said the expenditures 
in the first vear totaled $397,521.47. Later he obtained an appro- 
priation from the CWA for special research on railroad employ- 
ment records. The first appropriation from that source Was 
$350,000, a second, $140,000. A third appropriation of $25,000 
for the completion of studies in regard to pensions, wages, re- 
tirement and unemployment insurance was obtained this week 
from the PWA. 

The total expenditures, in the second year, out of assess- 
ments levied on the railroads, Mr. Eastman said, would be in 
the neighborhood of $530,000. As to cost the Coordinator said: 


These figures, however, by no means indicate the entire cost of 
the coordinator’s work. The emergency act empowered him to seek 
assistance from the Commission, and the latter has been generous 
in the help which it has rendered. With respect to certain matters, 
much of the basic research has been carried on by committees of 
railroad officers; in other instances they have done a large amount of 
statistical, clerical, and other work in preparing answers to ques- 
tionnaires; and in still others they have helped the coordinator 
through advisory committees or temporary loans of expert assistance. 
A vast amount of information has also been furnished at considerable 
expense by the other types of carriers, by state commissions, by 
many of the larger shippers, by manufacturers of equipment and sup- 
plies, by travel agencies and advertising concerns, and by thousands 
of individual travelers. 

What the cost of the work to the railroads has been in addition 
to the assessments which they have paid, it is impossible to say. 
Much of what they have Gone has entailed no additional out-of-pocket 
expense. However, it has no doubt required considerable overtime 
work and some additional employment. 

On the other side of the ledger, the bénefits to the railroads from 
the coordinator’s activities are largely benefits to come, which will 
accrue gradually. This is not only because of the labor restrictions 
in the emergency act, but because the research has taken time and 
there has been insufficient opportunity as yet to digest and assimilate 
the results. There have, however, been concrete benefits to date 
which more than offset the costs which the railroads have incurred. 


For example, it is clear that the financial benefits from the reduc- 
tion in the price of steel rails and track material have amounted to 
considerably more than two million dollars. There have certainly been 
benefits from the work of the section of purchases which have at least 
equaled that figure and probably have exceeded it materially. The 
regional traffic assistants can point to specific accomplishments which 
have added in the neighborhood of half a million dollars to the rev- 
enues of the railroads. Substantial savings were obtained through the 
reductions in the salaries of the railroad executives. The coordinator 
or members of his staff have been instrumental in resolving differ- 
ences of opinion among the carriers, permitting certain rate adjust- 
ments which have proved of large revenue importancse. Moreover, 
earriers have frequently stated that the information which they ob- 
tained in regard to their own operations in preparing the answers 
to the questionnaires has enabled them to accomplish very sub- 
stantial economies or improvements in service. It is also conceded 
that the work of the coordinator had much to do with the creation of 
the new Association of American Railroads, from which the carriers 
expect to gain important benefits. 


Reports in the Making 


Among the things in process of making on which reports 
are expected to be made soon are the following: 
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A sales study in which, according to the report, comparisons are 
made of the sales efforts of railroads in the sale of traffic with ‘‘mod- 
ern sales methods used by other large industries’ by reason of which 
‘it is believed that the railroads can secure better results at less 
expense.”’ 

A study of the methods in the reclamation and sale or other dis- 
position of scrap. 

A report on the handling of stores; and on technical improvements 
in types or devices of railroad equipment. 

A report of a continuous routine of railroad cost finding, made by 
J. H. Williams, an expert, experienced in cost finding as practiced by 
other industries, whose plan is now being, as the coordinator said, 
= to the test of criticism by an advisory committee and 
others. 

A report on the subsidy question, the report being on an inves- 
tigation made by C. S. Morgan as to the extent to which the various 
transportation agencies have received and are receiving financial aid 
from governmental sources, directly or indirectly. The investigation 
has covered the railroads, the domestic water carriers, the highway 
carriers and the air carriers. The report is undergoing final revision, 
says the summary, prior to publication. The coordinator said that the 
task had proved a huge and highly involved undertaking, especially 
with respect to the highway carriers. Because of the complexities 
encountered, Mr. Eastman said, the practice had been followed of 
submitting preliminary drafts of the various sections of the report for 
criticisms to interested parties having knowledge of the subject- 
matter. Mr. Eastman said that when the final results were available, 
they might lead to recommendations for legislation bearing on certain 
of the matters involved. . 

A study of the so-called short-line railroads, conducted by the 
section of research. The summary says certain general recommenda- 
tions may be made on the basis of the completed report. 

A report on labor conditions of other transportation agencies 
which is said to be nearing completion in collaboration with the De- 
partment of Labor. The summary says it may lead to recommenda- 
tions for legislation on some of the matters considered. 


The Coordinator, in this summary, says he was able to 
obtain voluntary reductions in the salaries of railroad executives 
to $60,000 a year and with the “powerful help of the President” 
to obtain a reduction in the price of steel rails. They are 
among the benefits claimed as accruing to the railroads. 

As to terminal unifications the summary says that the 
obstacles and difficulties encountered are by no means _ in- 
superable but that time and negotiations will be required to 
work them out. The summary says that a work that was 
started late was on the unification of shops but that there 
were indications that there were large opportnities for economy 
in this shop situation. 

A considerable amount of space in the summary is devoted 
to charges for accessorial services, among which are listed 
dockage charges, wharfage charges, handling, loading and un- 
loading charges, warehousing and storage charges, demurrage 
bureaus, and relaxation of packing requirements resulting in 
increases in the payment of loss and damage claims. 

The summary discloses that Coordinator Eastman looked 
into the abandonment of lines by railroads. At his request 
the railroads canvassed the lines which they were likely to 
wish to abandon. Then the Coordinator gave that information 
of the Bureau of Public Roads for consideration in the laying 
out of new highways. 

In his review of legislation suggested by him Coordinator 
Eastman included a statement as to his connection with the 
Wheeler government ownership bill. Said he: 


While not recommending such a bill, the coordinator and his 
counsel at the request of Senator Wheeler assisted him in the prep- 
aration of a bill providing for acquisition by the federal government 
of the railroad properties, the payment to be made for such properties, 
on their operation thereafter by a government-controlled corpora- 
ion, 


RAIL FREIGHT SALES EFFORT 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


A rebuilding of the railroad freight sales organization, based 
on the fact that sales effort must be put forward if the railroad 
is to obtain and hold its share of the freight traffic, is suggested 
in a soon-to-appear report on freight traffic organization, prepared 
by Coordinator Eastman’s section of transportation service, of 
which J. R. Turney is the director. Coordinator Eastman, in the 
a of his two years’ of effort, refers to the report as a sales 
study. 
Advertising to supplement personal solicitation is suggested. 
The conclusion is reached ‘that the $226,000 spent by the rail- 
roads in advertising their freight service in 1933 was not enough. 
Advertising will be suggested as a method for the freight solici- 
tors in making contact with the so-called casual shippers, as 
distinguished from the two per cent of the total number of ship- 
pers who are estimated to supply about 47 per cent of the volume 
of freight obtained by the railroads. 

The report will not be critical, it is asserted by one of the 
Coordinator’s staff who helped prepare the report. On the 
contrary, it is asserted that the present sales effort and the 
force engaged in putting it forth constitute a good piece Of work. 
But the idea is that the railroad, with profit to itself, can adopt 
methods used by other industries. 

One of the methods of other industries, it is pointed out, is to 
maintain a personnel department, or officer charged with the duty 
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of picking men who have the ability to advance in their Wor} 
and take promotion. Another is the education of the SOlicitatig, 
force in the ways of salesmanship as is done in the sales depart. 
ments of other industries. A research department in connectig, 
with the sales or solicitation force is also suggested, the objeg, 
of which would be to find new methods for bringing to shippe, 
and prospective shippers helpful suggestions. 

As to college men in the freight department of the raj) 
roads, it is pointed out that, while the railroads do not dray 
the line against the college man, as such, their practices ar 
such as almost to close the door to graduates of the institutions 
of higher learning, instead of, as in some industries, reachip: 
out for men who have received a higher formal education ang 
therefore, presumably, are mentally equipped to learn the raj). 
road business and keep stepping up. 

The report points out that railroads gravitate into group; 
forming channels of traffic. That fact is used to suggest that 
it is possible to consolidate on-line and off-line freight agencies 
in the same offices—that is to say, assuming that the Pepp. 
sylvania and the Chicago and North Western have cooperate 
in the moving of freight from Eastern to Western Trunk Line 
territories, it is suggested as natural that Chicago and Nort) 
Western off-line agencies should be in the same quarters as the 
online agencies of the Pennsylvania in the east, while the 
process would be reversed in the west. In that way, it is sug. 
gested, perhaps the personnel could be reduced and a shipper 
be relieved of the task of talking with four solicitors when two 
could handle the business in prospect. 

A point is made that the composite traffic officer is a man 
of about 54 years of age who has had less than ten years of 
schooling, while his stenographer has had, on an average, a 
year more of formal education than the executive. With regard 
to the forthcoming report, Coordinator Eastman says: 


_ The report on this study, which has also been made by the sec- 
tion of transportation service, has been completed and will soon be 
made public. It goes extensively into the methods used by the rail- 
roads in promoting, soliciting, and selling traffic, the costs and re- 
sults thereof, and the character of the personnel. Comparisons are 
made with modern sales methods used by other large industries, 
and means are outlined whereby through greater cooperation with 
each other and through better organization, methods, and the selec- 
tion and training of personnel, it is believed that the railroads can 
secure better results at less expense. 


PORTS AND SECTION THREE 


The subcommittee of the House committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce, of which Representative Corning, of 
New York, is chairman, to which was referred H. R. 3006, to 
amend section 3 of the interstate commerce act to make ports 
localities within the meaning of that section, held a hearing 
June 12 at which proponents of the measure appeared. The 
presentation in support of the bill was virtually the same as 
that given before the subcommittee of the Senate interstate 
commerce committee at its hearing on similar proposed legis- 
lation. (See Traffic World, March 30, p. 593.) 

The Senate interstate commerce committee June 14 or- 
dered a favorable report on S. 1633, the Eastman bill amending 
paragraph one, section three, of the interstate commerce act. 
The bill was amended to make the paragraph read as follows: 


It shall be unlawful for any common carrier subject to the 
provisions of this part to make, give, or cause any undue or un- 
reasonable preference or advantage to any particular person, com- 
pany, firm, corporation, association, locality, port, port district, 
gateway, transit point, or any particular description of traffic, in 
any respect whatsoever, or to subject any particular person, com- 
pany, firm, corporation, association, locality, port, port district, gate- 
way, transit point or any particular description of traffic to any 
undue or unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage in any respect 
whatsoever. 


This is the proposed legislation urged as the result of the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the so-called Galveston case, in 
which it was held that a port was not included in paragraph 
one, section three, as to export and import traffic routed through 
the port. 


RAIL EMPLOYMENT IN MAY 


Class I steam railways had 997,018 employes at the middle of 
May, according to a compilation made by the Commission’s 
Bureau of Statistics from preliminary reports made by such 
carriers, excluding switching and terminal companies. That was 
a decrease of 4.54 per cent as compared with May, 1934, but an 
increase of 2.10 per cent as compared with the preceding month. 
The decrease in employment took place in every classification 
of employes, the decrease in executives, officials and staff as- 
sistants being 1.19 per cent; professional, clerical, and general, 
2.01 per cent; maintenance of way and structures, 6.27 per cent; 
maintenance of equipment and stores, 6.81 per cent; transporta- 
tion (other than train, engine, and yard), 2.55 per cent; trans- 
portation (yardmasters, switchtenders, and hostlers), 3.48 per 
cent; and transportation (train and engine service), 2.82 per cent. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1935, by West Publishing Co.) 
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(Court of Appeal of Louisiana. Second Circuit.) That car- 
rier occasionally hauled, without prior request, loaded cars 
from ginner’s spur to side track to await shipping instructions 
or issuance of bills of lading, held not to establish “custom” 
or “usage” Of carrier to accept delivery of cotton on spur so 
as to be liable for destruction of cotton by fire while on spur, 
and before receipt of shipping instructions or issuance of bills 
of lading (Civ. Code, arts. 3, 1966, 2754). (Sentell vs. Texas 
& P. Ry. Co., 160 So. Rep. 847.) 

Where carrier had no notice that cars spotted on ginner’s 
spur had been loaded, had received no shipping instructions, 
and had issued no bills of lading, carrier held not liable for 
destruction by fire of cotton in such cars, though it had occa- 
sionally hauled without prior request loaded cars from spur 
to side track some miles away to await shipping instructions 
or issuance of bills of lading (Civ. Code, art. 3, 1966, 2754).— 


Ibid. 





7 « eo} 
Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1935, by West Publishing Co.) 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit.) Doctrine of 
laches may be invoked independently of any statute of limita- 
tions. (The Kermit, 76 Fed. Rep. (2d) 368.) 

Rule of laches is applied in admiralty cases by federal 
courts of Ninth Circuit.—Ibid. 

In determining question of laches, duration of delay in as- 
serting claim, sufficiency of excuse offered, whether plaintiff 
acquiesced in assertion or operation of corresponding adverse 
claim, character of evidence supporting plaintiff’s right, whether 
evidence has been lost or become obscured or conditions have 
so changed as to render enforcement of right inequitable, and 
whether third persons have acquired intervening rights, must 
be considered.—Ibid. 

Equity court will not give relief, if complainant’s laches 
and delay have rendered it doubtful whether adverse parties 
can command evidence necessary to fair presentation of their 
case, as where interested parties and witnesses have died, lost 
advantages they might otherwise have had, or been subjected 
to hardship, which might have been avoided by reasonably 
prompt proceedings, though time required to bar legal remedy 
has not elapsed.—Ibid. 

Mere institution of suit does not relieve person from opera- 
tion of rule of laches; consequences of failure to prosecute suit 
diligently being same as if no suit were begun.—Ibid. 


_ _ Question of laches is addressed to sound discretion of trial 
judge, whose decision will not be disturbed on appeal, unless so 
clearly wrong as to constitute abuse of discretion.—Ibid. 

Dismissal of libel in rem against steamship for cargo dam- 
age on ground of laches held not abuse ef court’s discretion, 
where libel was filed over three years after rejection of libelants’ 
Claims, libelants took no testimony until 9144 years after cause 
of action arose and over 5 years after filing libel, and case was 
not tried until 13 years after cause of action arose (Code Civ. 
Proc. Cal., sec. 337). 


The steamship touched at American ports forty-one times 
for total stay of 189 days, and was in port of New York, wherein 
libelants had office not very far from steamship owner’s office, 
on five occasions for a total of 74 days during interval of over 
4 years between discharge of cargo and filing of libel; steam- 
ship owner instituted unsuccessful search for ship’s logbooks 
and other documents during year after libel was filed and made 
fruitless demand on libelants for correspondence relating to 
purchase of damaged sugar, and witnesses’ testimony indicated 
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that they had very little recollection of events concerning par- 
ticular cargo.—lIbid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1935, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Supreme Court of California.) Wharfinger’s conduct 
whereby wharfinger succeeded by indirection in giving rebate 
to certain shippers and brought about condition under which 
unequal and discriminatory rates were in effect held to consti- 
tute violation of rebate and preference sections of Public Util- 
ities Act (Gen. Laws 1931, Act 6386, secs. 2(z), 17(b), 19). (Parr- 
Richmond Terminal Corporation vs. Railroad Commission, 43 
Pac. Rep. (2d) 1088.) 

Under Public Utilities Act prohibiting rebates and prefer- 
ences, any practice which opens door to preference and dis- 
crimination may be prohibited (Gen. Laws 1931, Act 6386, secs. 
17(b), 19).—Ibid. 

Wharfinger could not object to Railroad Commission’s or- 
der directing wharfinger to desist from permitting car loading 
and unloading of freight without assessing and collecting 
charges contained in published tariffs on ground that wharfinger 
made no refund to shippers and did not establish preferential 
charges where wharfinger offered shippers privilege of dicker- 
ing with private unloaders for lower charges, and thus accom- 
plished by indirection what it could not do directly (Gen. Laws 
1931, Act 6386, secs. 2 (z), 17(b), 19).—Ibid. 

Wharfinger could not justify its action in permitting car- 
loading and unloading of freight without assessing and collect- 
ing charges contained in published tariffs on ground that same 
discriminatory practices prevailed in certain docks which were 
publicly owned and therefore beyond regulatory power of com- 
mission, where there was no evidence that private car unloaders 
operating in such docks ever made charges less than standard 
rate, or that any shipper made any special profit (Gen. Laws 
1931, Act 6386, secs. 2(z), 17(b), 19).—Ibid. 


HARRISON URGES CONSOLIDATION 


With the prospect of federal legislation to meet the financial 
crisis facing the railroads postponed for another year, a program 
of immediate consolidations into regional systems was urged 
June 11 by Milton W. Harrison, president of the Security Own- 
ers’ Association, New York, addressing the Convention of the 
American Institute of Banking at Omaha. 

“Attrition in railroad net income has now reached the high- 
est point of the depression,” declared Mr. Harrison. “The pros- 
pective deficit for this year for class I roads may reach $150,- 
000,000, compared with losses of $43,000,000 in 1934. In the last 
four years the railroads, in order to maintain solvency, have 
borrowed from the Réconstruction Finance Corporation the sum 
of $450,000,000. Collateral which secured these loans now has 
been largely exhausted by the borrowers, and, unless the gov- 
ernment makes substantial modifications in the terms of its 
lending policy, as is still hoped for, little further aid can be 
expected in meeting the carriers’ emergency financial needs. 

“The real difficulty is that for a long period of years the 
railroads have been forced to operate under what radio engi- 
neers call ‘remote control.’ As a result of nearly half a century 
of regulation by forty-nine uncorrelated and overlapping federal 
and state agencies, both income and expense are no longer man- 
aged by the railroads. The Adamson act and other federal legis- 
lation relating to labor have held the carriers in a rigid vise. 
Handicapped with wage scales in excess of their competitors, the 
struggle to hold traffic has been a losing one. 

“These disabilities, plus contraction in traffic volume due to 
the depression, resulted in a decline of freight revenues from 
$4,000,000,000 in 1930 to $2,500,000,000 in 1933; while passenger 
traffic fell even more sharply, from $729,000,000 to $329,000,000 
in the same period. For the nearest comparable year of the 
public’s per capita expenditures on travel, we must go back to 
1871. 

“The more one studies the question of rehabilitation of rail- 
road credit, the more the conviction is reached that consolida- 
tions provide the only effective remedy applicable to the existing 
situation. There is no more logical reason for the continued 


existence of seven hundred short-line railroads and one hundred 
and forty-odd class I carriers today than there was, fifty or more 
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years ago, for the continuance of those component parts which 
went into forming great systems such as the Pennsylvania, New 
York Central and the Union Pacific. 

“Conditions in industry, as they have been revealed under 
NRA, and the virtual chaos prevailing in transportation, make it 
almost mandatory that the theory of competition, both as affect- 
ing industries and the railroads, should be considerably modified 
or abandoned. As a nation, we can no longer afford the excessive 
waste and high costs so entailed. This view was accepted by 
Congress as far back as 1920, when the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was directed to provide a program of consolidations. 
Yet, after fifteen years, little has been done toward its realiza- 
tion. The project remains merely a blueprint gathering dust in 
the pigeon-holes of the Commission’s files. 

“Contrast these negative results with a similar program 
undertaken in Great Britain as a part of post-war reorganization. 
Having reached the conclusion as to the necessity for a reduction 
in the number of railroad systems, the British put through a pro- 
gram of unification in two years’ time. Under these consolida- 
tions, the credit of British railroads, which previously had fallen 
to a low state comparable with that of our railroads at the present 
time, was completely restored and their operating efficiency 
brought to the highest point ever achieved. 

“The problem of financing any such ambitious program under 
present conditions is frequently urged as offering an insurmuont- 
able barrier. These difficulties, of course, cannot be minimized. 
Yet, from the practical standpoint, it would seem better that 
the government lend to a limited number of well-balanced sys- 
tems than to continue with its present negative policy of indefinite 
support for weaker carriers. Such a plan again raises the ques- 
tion of reduction of personnel; but for this, Mr. Eastman has 
proposed the ‘dismissal wage’, following the British precedent, 
though in its present form this proposal is acceptable neither 
to labor nor management and must be strengthened. 

“Beyond jealousies of rival systems, the real obstacle to 
consolidations in America has been the bitter opposition of or- 
ganized labor. Preservation of jobs has taken precedence over 
economic progress, 


Railroad Labor 


“This brings us to a consideration of the problem of railroad 
labor which today occupies a dominating position in this series 
of ‘remote controls’. Ever since 1916, the railroad labor unions, 
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through their memberships of more than a million and a hat 
voters concentrated for the most part in strategic Congressiony 
districts, have exercised increasing power over the national legis 
lature. Not only have they succeeded in nullifying the coordiny 
ing authority of the Coordinator, as previously pointed out, py 
the Interstate Commerce Commission itself is largely helpleg 
before this ‘vested interest’ that has been created largely throug, 
Congressional pressure. Each session of the House and Seny, 
sees its quota of labor bills, of which the most conspicuoy 
recent example was the pension bill or retirement act. At th 
present time hearings are being held on some twenty labor bj; 
which, if passed, would increase railroad expenses by over; 
billion dollars a year. 


“Political justification for these measures is always base 
on providing additional employment for railroad workers. \, 
one questions labor’s right to a high wage commensurate With th, 
skill required or what revenues are able to bear; but such, 
proposition is quite different from utilizing the power of th 
state, through organized political pressure, to exact tribute ove 
and beyond the capacity of the railroads to pay, when such ae 
unbalance and endanger the financial safety of the carrie; 
themselves. 


“When politics is injected into the relations between map. 
agement and labor, there can only be one outcome—cooperatioy 
in the solution of common problems becomes Virtually impossible 
Antagonism and distrust replaces that harmony and understani. 
ing which should prevail among men who spend practically thei 
entire lives shoulder to shoulder in the same industry. 


“Yet the travesty of this situation is that the goal of in. 
creased employment, set up as labor’s objective, is never realized, 
The railroads, unable to absorb an increased labor unit cost, con- 
centrate their energies on developing new operating efficiencies 
It is the only way they can maintain solvency. For the fow 
years between 1929 and 1933, this reduction in personnel, amount 
ing to 689,654 persons, represented a 42 per cent decrease in the 
number with a 52 per cent decrease in wages paid. The average 
wage per employe, however, for the year 1934 was $1,506 before 
the return of the voluntary wage deduction, or about 86 per cent 
of the 1929 level. Thus for those out of work the prospect oi 
additional employment, held out by such measures, remains a 
cruel delusion.” 





G. M. and N. 


Streamlined diesel passenger service will soon be available 
between New Orleans, La., and Jackson, Tenn., when the new 
trains recently purchased by the Gulf, Mobile and Northern, 
now on an exhibition tour, are placed in service. One of the 
trains will be on display in the Union Station, Chicago, June 19 
and 20. The new 
train has’ been 
named the Rebel. 
On the run from 
New Orleans to 
Jackson, Miss., 
and on the return 
journey south- 
ward between 
those two cities, 
the train will 
earty t6 ur 
coaches, one of 
which is designed 
to be set out at 
Jackson, Miss. 
The scheduled dis- 
tance to be trav- 
eled is 488 miles. 


No time for the 
trip has as yet 
been set. The 


Rebel has a rated speed of 100 miles an hour. 


According to 
a statement by I. B. Tigrett, president of the G. M. and N., 
however, speed will not be so great a factor in schedule reduc- 
tions as greater acceleration and deceleration at station stops. 
Comfort, safety, and economy of operation, according to Mr. 
Tigrett, were the chief objects sought in planning the train. 

The Rebel is built of cor-ten steel and weighs about one- 


third as much as standard equipment. Windows and doors are 
flush with the sides of the cars and spot welding has eliminated 
protruding bolts and rivets. The coaches are not articulated. 
Each is separately mounted on two four-wheel trucks. Tight-lock 





’s New Rebel 


couplers, which leave no slack and connect all air, steam and 
electrical lines in one operation, are used. High speed brakes 
can bring the train to a stop from a 60-mile an hour speed in 2) 
seconds. 

Fully loaded, as a four-car train, the Rebel has a capacity of 
152 passengers. 
The power car is 
fitted with a 660- 
horsepower diesel 
engine and_ the 
necessary genera: 
tors. It also houses 
the mail compalt- 
ment and the bag: 
gage room. The 
second car is the 
set-out car with a 
seating capacity 
of 75. Like the 
other cars, the el- 
trance vestibule is 
in the center of 
the car so as t0 
permit the place 
ment of the trucks 
at the extreme 
ends. The third 
car is like the set-out car except that at one end there is a buffet 
and its seating capacity is, therefore, 62. The rear car is the 
observation-sleeping car. At the rear is an observation compart: 
ment with a capacity of 18. There are six sleeping sections, with 
upper and lower berths, and a stateroom, also with an upper and 
a lower berth. 

The train is completely air-conditioned. Interior lighting 15 of 
the most modern type and each car is decorated in two tones of a 
different primary color. The exterior of the Rebel is finished i 
aluminum with a wide stripe of bright scarlet running along the 
window line. 
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sf Dry Goods Traffic Group 


rae Department Store Traffic Men Oppose Eastman Truck 
ut, AA ~=-Regulation Bill—Urge Defeat of Labor Bills in 
Congress—Muntwyler Elected ‘Chairman 
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L. E. Muntwyler, director of traffic, Montgomery Ward and 
company, Chicago, was elected chairman of the traffic group 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Association at the meeting of 
that group held in connection with the midyear convention of 
the Dry Goods Association at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, June 
10, 11, 12, and 18. Arthur Bibbs, Halle Brothers, Cleveland, was 
elected secretary. The following were elected to the board 
of directors: Max Rothkugel, Lit Brothers, Philadelphia; R. 
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rith th fe Brown, J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit; E. D. Hussey, Jordan 
Such ; f/m Marsh Company, Boston; A. F. White, The Emporium, San 
of th [me Francisco; M. Forman, R. H. Macy and Company, New York, 
te ove and Prior Pray, Abraham and Straus, Brooklyn. Leonard F. 
ch acts Mongeon remains as executive director of the group. 
Ariens Though the group has gone on record as favoring federal 
“BB regulation of motor truck operations, a resolution was adopted 
at the session of June 12, opposing Senate Bill 1629, the so- 
man MF called Eastman bill for motor vehicle regulation. Grounds for 
ration MF the opposition of the dry goods traffic men was that that par- 
ssible MF ticular bill proposes regulation of private motor carriers. The 
stand 7% resolution was as follows: 
y their 
Whereas, the traffic group has gone on record as approving the 
principle of motor truck regulation, and, 
of j Whereas, Senate Bill 1629, as passed by the Senate and now be- 
: In- fore the House committee on foreign and interstate commerce, pro- 
alized, poses regulation of private motor carriers, and, 
t, con- Whereas, such regulation of private motor carriers by the In- 
NCies terstate Commerce Commission is not in harmony with the general 
ee principle as to necessary regulation, ; 
> four Be it resolved that the traffic group of the National Retail Dry 
nount- Goods Assn. Opposes and communicates its opposition to S.B.1629 to 
in the the chairman of the Senate interstate commerce committee and the 
erage House committee on foreign and interstate commerce. 
ge 
efore A second resolution adopted at that session opposed the 
* cent labor bills in congress in the following terms: 
Ct of ; : 
ins a Whereas, there are now before the Senate interstate commerce 


committee, S.B.27 and S.B.344, to limit the car length of trains; 8.59, 
to establish full crews; S.543, to provide track inspection; S.1518, 
to establish a six-hour day, and S.1562, to limit hours of service, which 
bills propose additional regulation of rail carrier operation, and 
Whereas, such additional regulation will result in further increae 
in rail carrier operating expense, and P : 
Whereas, rail operating expense under present regulation is out 
of proportion to rail carrier revenue, and 
Whereas, any additional increase in operating expenses of the 
rail carriers must result in further increase in freight rates, and 
Whereas, such freight rates are now higher than the traffic will 
‘ bear and any further increase would cause further diversions of rail 
and traffic to competing forms of transportation with a further resultant 


akes decrease in rail carrier revenue, therefore 
n 20 Be it resolved, that traffic group of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association vigorously oppose these bills and communicate its opposi- 
tion to the chairman of the senate interstate commerce committee 
y of and the house committee on foreign and interstate commerce, 
oe At the opening session, C. R. Smith, president, American 
660. Airlines, Inc., described the ways in which air express may be 
onel used by clothing and department stores in submitting sample gar- 
the ments for inspection and in obtaining their prompt return, He 
- cited service rendered on gowns shipped on the maiden voyage of 
180s the Normandie which were delivered on the Pacific coast the 
-_. day after docking, making the time from Paris to San Francisco 
wr six days. aad i. 
The Edward Reynolds, receiving manager, Carson, Pirie, Scott 
the and Company, Chicago, told how production in his department 
hs had been “stepped up” and expenses reduced by revamping re- 
‘ity ceiving space and practice. He said the railroads had cooperated 
the by making it possible for his company now to pick up freight at 
o- 1:00 a. m. instead of an hour later so that “by the latter hour 
+e considerable merchandise has been distributed and is ready for 
‘of checking.” 
to Charging the Railway Express Agency with trying to do busi- 
-. ness in a modern age while adhering to “horse-and-buggy days” 


rd policies, A. F. White, manager of The Emporium, San Francisco, 
me said the express agency could not hope to regain traffic lost to 
rd competing agencies unless something was done about the express 
ret rate structure. “Until such time as the necessary readjustments 

are made, express tonnage will continue to be out of step and 


a not in keeping with the increases other types of transportation 
th are enjoying,” he said. He said that loss of department store 
id express business was due “more to the rigidity of the block sys- 

tem of rates than to the general business depression.” He 
of Suggested a point-to-point system of express commodity rates. 


Ernest Katz, executive vice-president and controller, R. H. 
Macy and Company, New York, described inadequacies in insur- 
ance policies carried by motor truckers. He said there was 
only one way in which the shipper might be adequately protected 


in 
e 
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when using such carriers “and that is by having those motor 
carriers with whom he does business furnish him with a separate 
policy in his own name to cover his merchandise while in pos- 
session of the particular carrier.” 

At the session of June 12 A, C. Albee, Hinde and Dauch 
Paper Company, Hoboken, N. J., spoke on “Saving Transporta- 
tion Charges Through Reducing Tare Weight of Shipping Con- 
tainers.” He described savings in container costs, weight, and 
freight costs resulting from substituting fiber containers for 
wood boxes. 

Address by Muntwyler 


The closing address was by Mr. Muntwyler, who spoke on 
“Current Transportation Problems Affecting Retailers.” He 
touched on legislation, progress toward store-door pick-up and 
delivery, proposed changes in classification rules, and the pro- 
posal of motor truck operators to design a classification of their 
own. As to the latter, he said: “Every shipper should use every 
argument within his control to defeat any such plan.” The 
motor truck had built up its tonnage, he said, because of the 
absence of useless rules, thus making it easy for the shipper 
to use that means of transportation. “All of these advantages 
will disappear,” he said, “if the motor truck carrier industry 
adopts a classification similar to that now in effect on the 
railroads.” 

He said he hoped the present admirable work of the rail- 
roads in speeding up passenger service would not cause them to 
overlook the necessity for speeding up freight services. 

“There still are thousands of instances where the freight 
service is abominable, particularly when the service is between 
some of the smaller cities,” he said. “There are a number of 
cases where five, six, and seven days’ service still applies for 
comparatively short distances between towns of 30,000 and 40,000 
and 50,000 population. This kind of service does not only apply 
where interchange or transfer between railroads is necessary, but 
between two towns on one line. The retailer located in the 
smaller town must be watchful of this situation. While service 
has been improved materially between the large terminals, this 
does not enable the small town retailer to maintain small stocks 
and fresh stocks in the same manner as applies in the larger cities 
and to that extent his competitor in the large city receives 
preferential service.” 


CHICAGO TRAFFIC COUNCIL 


Consideration of highway regulatory and taxing bills now 
before the Illinois legislature occupied much of the time at 
the meeting of the traffic council of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, June 10. <A proposal to increase the license fees 
on commercial trucks and trailers on the basis of gross weight 
and without differentation between for-hire and privately owned 
vehicles was disapproved. Another which provides for a 
license fee of $5 a vehicle plus the optional addition of a flat 
or a mileage tax depending on the gross weight was discussed 
and referred to the legislative committee. State senate bill 
484, the regulatory bill, was approved with suggested armend- 
ments. 

The multiple loads rule in the transcontinental tariffs, under 
which. unloading in transit must all be made from the same 
car, was considered. According to some of those present, per- 
mission to unload from more than one car would not only be 
a convenience to shippers and receivers but would actually be 
an economy to the railroads in cases where a partially loaded 
car could be completely unloaded. The matter was referred 
to the transit committee. 

The council decided to ask the railroads in the Chicago area 
to keep freight receiving houses open daily until 5:00 p. m., 
central standard time, the year round. It was pointed out 
that train schedules do not change with the change from stand- 
ard to daylight savings time and that, therefore, shippers could 
be given the extra hour in the afternoon without upsetting load- 
ing schedules. It was agreed that, should the extra hour be 
granted in the afternoon, shippers would not ask that freight 
houses be opened earlier in the morning than under the standard 
time schedules. 


Preliminary report was made of a study being conducted by 
the express committee to discover how much sentiment there 
might be toward the formation of a consolidated agency for 
forwarding express shipments. It was reported that shippers 
interrogated were much in favor of such an arrangement, but 
suggested that the study be carried further. 

It was voted to dispense with the regular July and August 
meetings. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 
Hearing in No. 26888 and Sub No. 1, assigned for June 14, at 
Winona, Minn., before Examiner H. W. Johnson, was postponed to a 
date to be hereafter fixed. 
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RAIL WEEK OBSERVANCE 


Automobile windshield stickers, bunting-draped passenger 
stations, banners stretched across streets in towns and villages 
all helped to make the public “railroad conscious” the week of 
June 10 to 15, designated by the western railroads as “railroad 
week.” Parades, speeches and public observances in which the 
general public was assisted by men high in business and gov- 
ernment served to convince railroad men, executives and em- 
ployes alike that the romance of the railroads has been far from 
dead. With a din of whistles, at eight o’clock on the morning of 
June 10, the public interest in the rails and the engines and cars 
that run over them awoke again with an enthusiasm that sur- 
prised the small group of rail executives who had suggested the 
observance without a great deal of fanfare or formality. 

Typical of the observances staged throughout the western 
part of the country—not to mention some points in the east in 
which the idea had taken hold—were those that kept Chicago 
busy throughout the week. Timely was the arrival of the City 
of Portland, the Union Pacific-Chicago and North Western new 
40-hour Chicago-west coast train on the morning of June 9, to 
be met at the North Western station by a delegation headed by 
Mayor Edward J. Kelley. On the next day, at 1:00 p. m. old time 
telegraph operators sat down at old-fashioned keys in a score 
of western cities on a 7,000-mile wire circuit and for forty min- 
utes kept alive again the old method of running the railroads 
via the keys. W. T. Thiehoff, general manager of the C. B. and 
Q., was in charge of this demonstration. 

Two addresses were made that day, one by H. G. Taylor, 
chairman, Western Association of Railway Executives, before 
the Chicago Junior Association of Commerce, another by Robert 
Henry, assistant to the president, Association of American Rail- 
roads, before the Advertising Men’s Post of the American Legion. 

On Wednesday, June 12, just before noon, train callers had 
their day, a contest for volume and clarity being staged on a 
flat-car at the intersection of Madison and State Streets. Jack 
Barrowcliffe, C. R. I. and P., was declared the winner with 
Joseph Lahr, C. B. and Q., as runner-up. The judges were A. N. 
Williams, president, C. & W. I.; T. W. Evans, vice-president, 
New York Central, and W. F. Atwill, vice-president, Illinois Cen- 
tral. Following this, there was a “hand-car derby” on the down- 
town streets over a half-mile course. This was won by a crew 
from the Burlington with the Rock Island coming in second and 
the North Western, the Milwaukee, the Illinois Central and the 
Soo following in order named. The winning time was 2 min- 
utes, 13 seconds. Judges were J. E. Gorman, trustee, C. R. I. 
and P.; H. P. Voorhees, executive vice-president, Alton, and G. B. 
Vilas, vice-president, North Western. 


Mr. Taylor addressed a joint luncheon meeting of the Traffic 
» Club of Chicago, the Junior Traffic Club and the Women’s Traffic 
Club at the Palmer House, June 14. His subject was “The New 
Day in Railroading.” Mr. Gorman, described as the “dean of 
railroad presidents,” was the guest of honor. The Pullman quar- 
tette entertained. Not only was the dining room decorated with 
signal flags, bells and other railroad appurtenances, but a striking 
display of railroad mementos was on view in the traffic club 
rooms all week. The center of attraction was a miniature rail- 
road, constructed true to scale, by William Haverly, Jr., a 17- 
year-old high school boy of Bellwood, II. 

The Chicago observance was to come to a close with a parade 
on the downtown streets Saturday afternoon, June 15, in which 
rail employe organizations were to participate. There were 
prizes for those organizations making the best showing. 

Perhaps the busiest speaker of the week was Mr. Taylor. 
Besides the two speeches already mentioned, he addressed the 
Chicago Rotary Club on Tuesday, a joint meeting of the St. Paul 
Association of Commerce and the Transportation Club of St. Paul 
on Wednesday, and a joint meeting of the Traffic Club of Min- 
neapolis, the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Association and 
the Junior Association of Commerce on Thursday. 
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At Galveston, Texas, the newly organized Traffic Club heli, 
special railroad week luncheon at the Jean Lafitte Hotel, June 
Joyce Cox, attorney, G. C. and S. F., was the speaker. At \j 
waukee the Traffic Club met at luncheon with the Association y 
Commerce to hear C. S. Duncan, director of economics, Aggy, 
ciation of American Railroads, at the Hotel Schroeder, June 1), 

The Traffic Club of Dallas, Texas, held a special lunchey 
at the Hotel Adolphus June 10, at which Ollie B. Webb, assistay, 
to the president, Texas and Pacific, was the speaker. Other rj, 
road speakers in Dallas during railroad week were Matthey 
Sloan, chairman and president of the M. K. and T., who spok 
before the local Rotary Club, and Frank Jenson, general pa 
senger agent, Texas and Pacific, who spoke before the Kiwayj 
Club. 

Samuel O. Dunn, editor of Railway Age, spoke at a join 
luncheon of the New Orleans Board of Trade and the Tra 
Club of New Orleans June 12. 

John M. Fitzgerald, vice-chairman of the committee on publi 
relations of the eastern railroads was the speaker at a spegia| 
railroad week luncheon meeting of the Tulsa, Okla., Chamber y 
Commerce, June 14. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue loading for the week ended June 8 totaled 630,83 
cars, an increase of 65,494 over the preceding week, which ip 
cluded the Decoration Day holiday. It was also an increase of 
14,068 over the corresponding week in 1934 and 61,479 over the 
corresponding week in 1933. Miscellaneous freight totaled 232, 
678 cars; merchandise, less than carload, 157,633; coal, 141,041; 
grain and products, 24,515; live stock, 10,911; forest products, 
25,818; ore, 32,377; coke, 5,863. 

Revenue freight loading the week ended June 1 fell off con. 
siderably below that for the preceding week, due chiefly to the 
holiday May 30, the total having been 565,342, a drop of 34,20) 
cars, according to the Association of American Railroads (see 
Traffic World, June 8). 


The Eastern, Pocahontas and Southern districts reported in. 
creases in the number of cars loaded with revenue freight for 
the week of June 1, compared with the corresponding week in 
1934 but the Allegheny, Northwestern, Central Western ani 
Southwestern districts reported reductions. All districts, except 
the Central Western and Southwestern, reported increases con. 
pared with the corresponding week in 1933. 

Loading of revenue freight in 1935 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 











1935 1934 1933 

& WOERS If. DANUATY 6c6cc cccecsscss 2,170,471 2,183,081 1,924,208 
4 weeks in February .............- 2,325,601 2,314,475 1,970,566 
See. ere 3,014,609 3,067,612 2,354,521 
LUE. ere rer 2,303,103 2,340,460 2,025,564 
eo ee err ree 2,327,120 2,446,365 2,143,194 
WG GE GM ED odiinigetxdaaswenees 65,342 579,656 512,974 
MONE ie cccaiee a aidarceutem aaenis puwa 12,706,246 12,931,649 10,931,027 


Revenue freight loading the week ended June 1 and for the 
corresponding period of 1934, by districts, was reported as 
follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 3,972 and 4,480; live 
stock, 903 and 1,495; coal, 29,229 and 24,526; coke, 1,666 and _ 1,854; 
forest products, 1,845 and 1,525; ore, 3,216 and 3,384; merchandise, L. 
C. L., 36,311 and 37,935; miscellaneous, 52,776 and 54,336; total, 1935, 
129,918; 1934, 129,535; 1933, 114,078. 


Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,246 and 2,361; live 
stock, 707 and 1,112; coal, 33,526 and 27,334; coke, 1,889 and 2,907; 
forest products, 947 and 1,244; ore, 6,093 and 6,267; merchandise, L. 
C. L., 25,796 and 26,091; miscellaneous, 42,941 and 48,876; total, 1935, 
114,145; 1934, 116,192; 1933, 94,714. 


Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 206 and 302; live 


Revenue Freight Car Loading—Week Ended Saturday, June 1 


Grain and Live 
grain prod. stock Coal 
{ 1935 23,234 11,103 116,629 
es Gr SORE bic ew csercsccccses 1 i933 27,151 15,756 101,600 
1933 34,305 15,144 80,179 
Preceding week May 25.......... 1935 25,810 11,361 112,849 
Per cent increase over .......... 1934 14.8 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1934 14.4 29.5 
Per cent increase Over .......... 1933 45.5 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1933 32.3 26.7 
1935 566,578 279,720 2,696,734 
Cumulative 22 weeks to June 1. { 1934 630,969 344,220 2,778,478 
| 1933 673,568 346,582 2,113,458 
Per cent increase over .......... 1934 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1934 10.2 18.7 2.9 
Per cent increase Over .......... 1933 27.6 
Kaas eter 1933 15.9 19.3 


Per cent decrease under 


Per cent to 15 year average 69.9. 


stock, 101 and 87; coal, 30,893 and 29,636; coke, 488 and 643; forest 
products, 613 and 682; ore, 189 and 264; merchandise, L. C. L., 4,641 
and 4,603; miscellaneous, 5,408 and 5,146; total, 1935, 42,539; 1934, 
41,363; 1933, 35,776. 
Forest Mdse. 
Coke products Ore L. C. L. Miscellaneous Total 
6,355 24,640 30,064 138,963 214,354 565,342 
7,068 24,442 30,319 143,589 229,731 579,606 
4,621 23,069 9,001 148,386 198,269 512,974 
6,169 ~——s 31,125 158,050 230,156 599,543 
10.1 8 3.2 6.7 2.9 
37.5 6.8 234.0 - 8.1 10.2 
151,358 527,656 209,739 3,411,463 4,862,998 12,706,246 
173,760 501,595 185,383 3,538,529 4,778,715 12,931, 64 
101,244 364,518 79,442 3,472,138 3,780,077 10,931,027 
§.2 13.1 1.8 . 
12.9 3.6 7s 
49.5 44.8 164.0 28.6 16.4 
2.7 
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Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,017 and 2,740; live 
; 921 and 924; coal, 12,831 and 11,719; coke, 330 and 387; forest 
8,472 and 6,938; ore, 521 and 557; merchandise, L. C. L., 24,898 
miscellaneous, 33,269 and 33,437; total, 1935, 83,259; 1934, 


~ ‘s 
ucts, 
Prd 26,370; 
3,072; 1933, 82,250. ; , M cm. 
by Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,767 and 5,759; 
ive stock, 2,062 and 4,233; coal, 3,648 and 2,807; coke, 1,676 and 1,034; 
x st products, 5,153 and 7,018; ore, 18,696 and 18,552; merchandise, 
‘3 L., 16,229 and 16,923; miscellaneous, 25,280 and 26,341; total, 
1934, 82,667; 1933, 65,973. 

5,840 and 


‘978,511; ' 
p39 entral Western district: Grain and grain products, 


053; live stock, 4,607 and 6,338; coal, 4,864 and 4,259; coke, 179 and 
\5: forest products, 4,360 and 3,897; ore, 1,214 and 1,066; merchandise, 
a8, 20,211 and 20,435; miscellaneous, 31,796 and 36,984; total, 


om ™ 
tor 73.071; 1934, 81,177; 1933, 74,155. : 

1935, Te hwestern district: Grain. and grain products, 3,186 and 
3,456; live stock, 1,802 and 1,567; coal, 1,638 and 1,319; coke, 127 and 98; 
forest products, 3,250 and 3,138; ore, 135 and 229; merchandise, L. C. 
q 10.877 and 11,232; miscellaneous, 22,884 and 24,611; total, 1935, 


14'999;' 1934, 45,650; 1933, 46,028. 


AIRPLANE SAFETY INQUIRY 


Using the crash of the air liner near Macon, Mo., May 6, 
in which Senator Cutting of New Mexico lost his life, as the 
foundation, the Senate, by adopting a resolution, Ss. 146, offered 
by Senators Hatch and Johnson, has directed its committee on 
commerce to make an inquiry, not only into the causes of that 
wreck but into “any other accidents or wrecks of airplanes en- 
gaged in interstate commerce in which lives have been lost; 
and to investigate fully and thoroughly interstate air com- 

rce.” 
on The committee is also to determine what legislation, if any, 
shall be adopted to prevent accidents in the air and provide 
appropriate safeguards for their prevention. The amount of 
money to be spent on the inquiry was left blank in the resolu- 
tion. The main part of the resolution, which was adopted with- 


out discussion, follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce, or a subcommittee 
thereof, be, and it is hereby, authorized and directed to investigate 
fully and thoroughly the said wreck of the airplane owned by Trans- 
continental Western Air, Inc., which occurred on the 6th day of May, 
1935, near Macon, in the State of Missouri, and any other accidents 
or wrecks of airplanes engaged in interstate air commerce in which 
lives have been lost; and to investigate fully and thoroughly inter- 
state air commerce, the precautions and safeguards provided therein, 
both by those engaged in such interstate air transportation and by 
officials or departments of the United States government; and to 
investigate fully and thoroughly the activities of those entrusted by 
the government with the protection of property and life by air trans- 
portation, and the degree, adequacy, and efficiency of supervision by 
any agency of government, including inspection and frequency thereof, 
and to take testimony in all aspects in relation to any of the matters 
herein indicated and in relation to any subject related thereto. 


AIR MAIL REPORT 


Changes of service and reduction in mail compensation under 
the air mail contracts held by the Pan American Airways, Inc., 
and Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc., covering services between 
the United States and Central and South American points, have 
been recommended by Postmaster General Farley in his report 
on those contracts made public by Senator Black, chairman of 
the special Senate committee that investigated the air and ocean 
mail contracts. The Postmaster General said the air mail sys- 
tem covered by the contracts under consideration was required 
in the public interest. 

“It is planned in the Department,” said he, “to redetermine 
the mileage on each route in order that excessive payments will 
be prevented hereafter; it is also planned to make a survey to 
investigate the type of equipment used and otherwise examine the 
service rendered and require the contratcors, their affiliates, and 
subsidiaries to keep their books, records and accounts under 
such regulations as the Postmaster General may promulgate and 
to require financial reports periodically. ; 

“Pending a complete investigation of operations under the 

foreign air-mail contracts, it is recommended that the rates of 
air-mail pay under foreign air-mail contracts 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10, 
be reduced at least 25 per cent.” 
Such a reduction, said the report, would effect annual sav- 
ings of $1,692,041 under the present service, for which $6,768,164 
is being paid. Under proposed service and rates the payment 
would be $4,683,494.40, according to the report. 

Northwest Airways, Inc., has filed suit in the United States 
Court of Claims against the government to recover $531,379 of 
alleged damages as the result of annulment of its air mail con- 
tract in February, 1934. 


AIR TRAFFIC 


Scheduled air lines in the United States broke an all-time 
record by flying 26,747,450 passenger miles in April, according 
to Eugene L. Vidal, director of air commerce, Department of 
Commerce. 

“It was the second successive month that the passenger mile 
total was pushed to a new high,” said the department. “The 24,- 
190,894 passenger miles flown in March constituted a record 
performance at that time. 
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“The number of passengers carried was 61,499, far greater 
than the corresponding figure for any previous April. However, 
this total had been exceeded in other months. 

“The statistics were compiled on the basis of reports from 
the 21 companies operating within the borders of the United 
States during the month of April, Those lines flew 4,193,807 
miles, carried 231,237 pounds of express, and flew 142,256,022 
express pound miles in April (an express pound mile equals one 
pound of express flown one mile). 

Comparisons with January, February and March, 1935, and 
with April, 1934, are shown in the following: 


Scheduled Air Line Operations Statistics 
January-April, 1935, and April, 1934 


January February March April April 
1935 1935 1935 1935 1934 
Reporting com- 
PONCE 2.00. 21 21 21 21 18 
Operating com- 
panies ..... 21 21 21 21 18 
Passengers car- 
re 28,922 34,998 55,198 61,499 31,415 
Express’ car- 
ried (lbs) . 177,553 171,818 238,369 231,237 150,383 


Express pound 
miles flown .113,421,302 114,864,954 155,673,202 142,256,022 (1) 


Miles flown 3,231,096 3,348,624 4,125,991 4,193,807 2,450,692 
Passenger miles 
a ee 13,405,403 16,232,291 24,750,894 26,747,450 12,373,678 


(1) This information was not requested until January, 1935. 


For other air transport matter, so involved 
with other subjects as not to be proper for seg- 


regation in this column, see elsewhere in this 
magazine. 





EASTMAN ON TRUCK REGULATION 


In an address before the Motor Truck Club of Massachusetts, 
at Boston, June 11, Coordinator Eastman announced a convic- 
tion that no self-regulation would fill the bill in the transporta- 
tion industry or any public utility. Nevertheless, he said, the 
experience with the bus and truck codes was well worth while. 
He said it made clear the need for the establishment of good order 
and some degree of control in those industries, It also, he said, 
proved the advantages that could be gained from central organ- 
izations well equipped to handle matters of general concern. 
Whatever happened, he said, he hoped the truckman would not 
neglect to preserve, develop, and perfect some form of central 
and national organization in their business. 

“You need it in your business,” said he. There was, he said, 
a great sufficiency, if not superfluity, of those dealing with the 
problems of transportation from the point of view of special 
interests. 

“The voices of propaganda are loud in the land,” said he. 
“The interest which suffers from lack of adequate defense is the 
general public interest. There is no form of transportation for 
which I hold any brief and I have no more concern for the rail- 
roads than for trucks, the busses, the water lines, the pipe lines, 
and the air carriers. It is the bounden duty of the government 
to deal justly and impartially with all these agencies and to 
work for those ends which the good of the country demands.” 

As to public regulation, Mr. Eastman said, he had been con- 
sidering possible federal regulation of for-hire transportation 
and that it had taken him a long time to arrive at his present 
conclusions. It had been, he said, a process of evolution and 
he had seen the same process going on in the highway vehicle 
industry itself and among the shippers. Continuing, in part, Mr. 
Eastman said: ’ 


One thing which has played an important part, so far as the in- 
dustry is concerned, has been experience under the NRA codes. Per- 
sonally I never believed that self-regulation would fill the bill in the 
transportation industry or for any public utility. A business which is, 
as the courts say, affected with a public interest, has duties and ob- 
ligations to the public which cannot appropriately be left to self-en- 
forcement. If self-regulation were the thing for one branch of the 
transportation industry, it would be the thing for any other; but I 
have never been able to detect any enthusiasm for the suggestion 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission be abolished and the rail- 
roads left to work out their own salvation under a code... . 

I believe that you and the shippers and the country will also 
profit by sane public regulation, not only by the states but by the 
federal government. It is not mere chance, nor because of the ma- 
chinations of the railroads, that such regulation has already devel- 
oped in the states to the extent that it has or that it is developing 
along quite similar lines in many other countries. Nor was it from 
mere chance that public regulation of the railroads and of our other 
public utility companies has been brought to the point which it has 
reached. Such developments do not happen without public need to 
drive them on.... 

When competition in transportation is allowed to flourish without 
restraint or control, the benefits gravitate to the big shipper and 
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the big community. Sooner or later the little fellow suffers. Business 
conditions are demoralized. Unjust discriminations thrive. Many car- 
riers are impoverished and conditions are created which threaten good 
service, the welfare of employes, and even public safety. Eventually 
the weak are killed off, and monopoly creeps in through open or 
secret combinations, compacts, and trades. We found that out many 
years ago with the railroads, and we are well on the way to a con- 
vincing demonstration with the trucks. The guiding hand of the gov- 
ernment is needed. 

With the principle that no public regulation should be provided 
merely for the sake of protecting one form of transportation against 
the competition of another I wholly agree. Public regulation of the 
trucks may be, and I think it will be, of some help to the railroads, 
but it will be of even more help in the development of a sound 
trucking industry, and I urge it primarily because of the conviction 
that it will be for the good of the country. 

With the principle that the public regulation of any type of car- 
rier should be based on the conditions which prevail in that branch of 
the transportation industry and not on those which prevail in some 
other, I am also in hearty agreement. The trucks should not be 
regulated by railroad standards. The bill for the regulation of high- 
way motor carriers which has passed the United States Senate, and 
which the President has approved, endeavors to make that principle 
clear. If it is not made clear, the bill should be corrected. But, in 
any event, the opportunities now open for private transportation will 
prevent trucking rates from getting out of relation to trucking costs. 

Another principle on which I entertain no doubt is that federal 
regulation of all important forms of transportation should be in the 
hands of a single agency, namely, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. I see no way of bringing order out of chaos and knitting 
these various agencies into a well-coordinated national system of 
transportation, unless that be done. Some have recently discovered, 
somewhat to the astonishment of the railroads, that the Commission 
is ‘“‘railroad-minded.” In sixteen years of service with the Commis- 
sion the only evidence that I have ever seen of that is a slight ten- 
dency, when it is asked to set minimum limits to rates which the 
railroads seek to reduce to meet competition, to resolve doubts in 
favor of the carriers which are regulated as against the carriers 


which may and do cut their rates at will. Put them all under the 
regulation of the Commission and this tendency will cease. 
One sure way to make the Commission ‘“‘railroad-minded’”’ is to 


confine it to the regulation of the railroads, while other and separate 
commissions are given charge of the other forms of transportation. 
An even better way is to refuse to regulate the other agencies and 
leave them free to indulge in such competitive piracies as may please 
their fancy. 

A further principle which I believe to be sound is that in many 
matters, with respect to the regulation particularly of highway motor 
carriers, the Commission should have such latitude of discretion as 
it may be given under the Constitution in dealing with unforeseen 
contingencies and in adjusting regulation to the practicalities of the 
situation. In many ways, regulation of highway carriers will be a very 
difficult undertaking, and the Commission will have to feel its way 
along cautiously. It should not be tied down by too rigid provisions of 
law or be bound by bureaucratic red tape. Instead :it should be able 
to exercise a reasonable degree of wise discretion, or what is called 
common sense. 

All manner of objections have been made to the bill, but I am 
glad to say that those which have come from the actual operators 
of trucks have in the main been well-considered and reasonable. 
Every effort has been made to meet such objections, and I am sure 
that this will continue to be the case. From certain other sources 
there have been some extreme objections, not so well considered or 
reasonable. 

There are two more points of general importance on which I 
want to say a word. To a certain extent, the maintenance of our 
system of public highways has always been, and should continue to 
be, a burden on general taxation. To an extent, also, under modern 
highway conditions, the burden should rest through some form of 
special taxation, such as is now frequently levied, on the shoulders of 
those who use them. My staff has been struggling with this highly 
difficult and controversial subject for some time, and a report is in 
process of final revision. I believe that it will be illuminating and 
helpful, and I also feel sure that the truck operators want to be 
fair in this matter. 

The protection of public safety in the use of the highways is also 
most important. The present danger to life, limb, and property is 
appalling. Proper safeguards will be in the interests of the truck 
operators, and I believe you feel that way about it. ‘ 

The Knowledge and experience which I have gathered in the past 
two years make me hopeful for our transportation future. The 
curve of invention and development is accelerating very rapidly, and 
the country can look forward to a system of transportation far more 
efficient in every respect than any it has ever enjoyed before. An- 
other thing which makes me hopeful is the character of the men in 
the transportation business. The railroad executives and I have not 
always agreed, but in general they are strong, upstanding, sound men. 
It has also been a genuine pleasure to me to become acquainted with 
many of the men in the highway vehicle industry. I find them, not 
only keen and intelligent, but disposed to be fair and reasonable. 
With a little practice, I think that the lions and lambs in the trans- 
portation world—although I am not sure which are which—will dis- 
cover that they can lie down together now and then with less pros- 
pect of disaster than they may have supposed. One of these days we 
are likely to have real coordination. 





IMPROVEMENT OF HIGHWAYS 


“More than 35,000 miles of road, street and highway improve- 
ment projects costing $579,000,000 are a major part of the vir- 
tually complete PWA program that has created nation-wide em- 
ployment on useful construction for the last two years,” says 
the PWA. 

“These projects have furnished more employment than any 
other class of work undertaken by PWA. More than half a mil- 
lion men have been given employment by the road jobs. Most of 
the new road is in use. 

“The federal government has spent the bulk of the money, 
$400,000,000 going to the states for extending the federal aid sys- 
tem of highways and $57,000,000 going to the government depart- 
ments for roads in forests, national parks, Indian reservations 
and the public domain. 
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“Aided by loans and grants from PWA, states, Cities ay 
other local governments are spending $116,000,000. PWA ally, 
ments for these local projects total $52,000,000 and local pubj 
bodies are furnishing $64,000,000. 

“All told, there are 10,062 road, street and highway improy, 
ment projects, of which 9,524 are being paid for by the fede, 
government and 538 are being built by local public bodies yj, 
the aid of PWA loans and grants. 

“Approximately $530,000,000 is being spent for roads ay 
highways, $33,777,000 for streets, $5,700,000 for grade crossip, 
elimination structures, $3,574,000 for drainage work and $1,000,0y 
for sidewalks and curbing.” 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY TAXES 


Renewing a request made several times since the beginning 
of the year that members of the National Association of Moto 
Bus Operators write to their senators and representatives jy 
Congress asking the law-makers to vote against continuance oj 
the federal gasoline tax beyond June 30 or excise taxes q 
motor vehicles, tires, parts and accessories beyond July 31 
their expiration dates, John M. Meighan, secretary-manager of 
the association, in part said: 


The motor bus industry with no governmental financial aij 
available to it during the depression years has paid out in taxes a 
greater proportion of its revenue dollar than any other utility. The 
tax bill for the motor bus industry for the year 1934 was $37,280,000, 
of which $33,300,000 was collected in the form of special taxes anj 
fees. This amounted to between 12 and 13 per cent of the total gross 
revenues. 

The motor bus industry is not opposed to equitable taxation or the 
collection of taxes from its members in the same proportion and for 
the same purposes as taxes from the public as a whole. It does, with 
other automotive groups, object to being singled out from other in- 
dustries as a source of tax revenue. It is particularly opposed to pay- 
ing special federal excises on top of heavy state taxes when it is in 
competition with transportation agencies free of special taxes which 
can call on the federal treasury for aid in meeting their obligations, 

As previously stated, the motor bus industry today consumes be- 
tween three and four per cent of the total amount of gasoline con- 
sumed by all vehicles, and thus accounts for a considerable propor- 
tion of the $170,000,000 collected in gasoline taxes by the federal goy- 
ernment last year. Taking the excise taxes on equipment, parts, tires 
and accessories, together with the federal gasoline tax, approxi- 
mately $8,000, 000 of the $37,280,000 the industry paid in taxes in 1934 
went to the federal government. 

There is a report current in Washington now that the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House on the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent will report amendments to the Revenue Act to continue al! ex- 
cise taxes beyond the expiration dates of June 30 and July 31. It is 
stated in connection with this report that the committee in recom- 
mending the continuation of these taxes will omit any expiration 
dates with the idea of making these permanent taxes rather than 
emergency taxes for any particular period. The explanation for this 
is that if the federal government revenues increase to the point where 
excise taxes become unnecessary, the taxes can be removed just as 
well without as with an expiration date specified. However, if these 
taxes should be written into the law without any expiration date, the 
chances of their repeal at any future date are extremely small. It 
would mean that the motor bus industry, in addition to paying the 
states special taxes and fees, will also have to pay a series of per- 
manent federal taxes. These taxes, like state taxes, may be in- 
creased at each legislative session at the will of the legislators. 

This question of duplicate taxation as between the State and fed- 
eral governments is more serious in the automotive field than in any 
other industry, and unless each organized group interested in the free 
and economic use of the highways emphatically registers its views 
against a continuance of the federal automotive taxes, the tax on 
highway use will soon become so prohibitive as to make ‘travel on the 
highways a luxury rather than the necessity which it has become. 


MOTOR TRUCK REGULATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have been studying your valuable publication for over 
twenty-five years. Being profoundly dumb and ignorant, I wish 
to make a few observations on Volume LV, the page numbers 
of which run consecutively. I will merely cite page numbers 
(if at all) by bracketed numerals. 

It seems a distinguished fisherman, in a speech at Salt Lake 
City in September, 1932, promised motor truck regulation. This 
was the price he wanted to pay for some million Republican 
railroad men’s votes. You hailed the speech with bravo! and 
have been prodding him ever since. Of course, he did not 
know what it meant, nor did very many others. Quoth Thomas 
Marshall: “If a man cannot find out what the truth really is, 
it is better that he believe something is the truth than to be- 
lieve nothing at all.” It would just be part of a New Deal 
and some seven million snapped at it in November, 1932. 

Your (1083-1084) figures and history of the I. C. C. is very 
interesting. Your consciousness of I. C. C. costs in connection 
with proposed “Washington” domination of all forms of trans- 
port (as a successor to “Washington” domination of all bus 
ness) seems like realization on your part of actualities. 

In connection with your figures, however, of 1931-1932, 2,418 
I. C. C. men, $9,273,473, to “regulate” about 2,418 common cal- 
riers then reporting to the I. C. C., you failed to estimate how 
many men (under S. 1629 only) it will take and cost to regulate 
(1053) 195,000 “for hire” truck owners and an infinite number 
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of “prokers” who must report to and file tariffs, reports, etc., 
with the i. C. C. 

Under pain of $500 cumulative fine some 90,000 (1053) of 
the 195,000 filed tariffs with code authorities under Code Article 
yi in 1934. Many of these were “pencil memorandums” to 
comply—not Tariff Circular 20 vintage. 

Well, it cost $98,884,595 (New York Times, June 10, 1935) 
in 1934 for about 25,000 NRA men and women to regulate about 
195,000 firms. Most of this “army” is due for demobilization 
pecause Of the crash on a pile of rocks on May 27, 1935. “Re- 
member that famous day and year.” This may give your 
readers an inkling of what S. 1629 alone means. 


Throughout this record (1 to 1126) the only support I can 
fnd of S. 1629 is: 1. The Traffic World. 2. Railroads. 3. A few 
trucking concerns, either owned by railroads, railroad officials, 
or closely affiliated therewith. 4. Practitioners and associations, 
at the instigation and influence of their practitioner officers. 
5, A few college professors, which I should probably leave out 
since they went “down for the count” as of May 27, 1935. 


Motives of the above are too obvious to mention, except 
to suggest that, if all of the above five classes in all the planets 
of the Universe supported S. 1629, it would still lack so-called 
public demand. 


If you can find me any additional supporters of S. 1629, I 
will be glad to examine them for motives other than public 
spirit or ignorance. 

In potential opposition, there was (285, 386, 387) Horton, 
an experienced, independent, fleet owner—in contrast to the 
five classes—also representing the American Trucking Associa- 
tion (described (1093) as “relentlessly driving” to secure some- 
thing unknown) giving testimony against this S. 1629, which 
could not be contradicted. Other shippers’ (who had money 
enough to send a man to Washington) representatives (444) 
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were Fulbright and Cooke, with a clear cut set of facts against 
S. 1629, which stand on record uncontradicted. 

Senator Wheeler used twenty-five pages of the Congres- 
sional Record, Volume 79, No. 77, 5577/5897—5952 /5955, telling 
the 81 senators present on April 16 how good it was and how 
much it was in demand. Eighty-one senators all snapped at the 
same hook. 

Oh well, we had to have prohibition, which came in and 
went out; so why not have Noble Experiment 1000—truck regu- 
lation—and get it over with the same as we had to have our 
prohibition “jag” and get it over with? The public has a 
Harveyized chin and stomach—they can still take it. 

Frank A, Parker. 

Riverdale, Bronx Co., N. Y., June 11, 1935. 





Mr. Parker is as unfair in attacking the motives of those who 
disagree with him in advocating motor vehicle regulation as he is 
ignorant of the situation. He might add The National Industrial 
Traffic League, for instance, to his list of advocates if he had read 
The Traffic World as carefully as he says he has and had profited by 
the reading. As another evidence of his unfairness it may be pointed 
out that the proposal for motor vehicle regulation is not a part of 
the ‘“‘new deal,’’ except as President Roosevelt has approved what 
was started long before he was ever thought of for President; still 
another is the fact that, in the editorial of June 8, referred to by Mr. 
Parker, we did refer to the mounting cost of regulation, to be in- 
creased by motor vehicle regulation, instead of being decreased by 
taking some of the regulation from the railroads.—Editor The Traffic 
World. 





’ 


For other motor transport news, see else- 
where items in which other considerations are so 
involved that they cannot be segregated in this 
column. 








Principles of Freight Traffic 


Thirteenth of a Series of Sixteen Articles by G. Lloyd Wilson, Professor of Commerce and 
Transportation, University of Pennsylvania, and Chairman, Committee on Education and 
Research, The Associated Traffic Clubs of America—Southwestern Freight Rates 


the United States west of the Mississippi River, south of 

Western Trunk Line Territory, north of the Gulf of Mexico 
and the international boundary line between the United States 
and Mexico, and east of Transcontinental Territory. It includes 
part or all of the states of Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. The territory is vast, including the largest 
state in the United States and parts or all of several other large 
states. These states vary considerably in density of population, 
number of miles of railroad a square mile and a thousand of 
population, and in freight traffic density. 

The district is served by a number of large railroads and 
many smaller railroads and short lines which extend into and 
across it from the great gateways at St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Memphis, Vicksburg, Natchez, New Orleans, Galveston, Houston, 
Corpus Christi, Beaumont, and other railroad centers and the 
river and Gulf ports on the borders of the territories. 


Ti Southwestern. Lines Territory comprises the portion of 


Southwestern Lines’ Freight Bureau 


The railroads serving Southwestern Territory are members 
of the Southwestern Freight Bureau, of which F. A. Leland is 
chairman. The headquarters of this organization are in St. 
Louis, Mo. The tariffs naming rates to and from the southwest 
are published by the Southwestern Lines’ Tariff Bureau. 

The Southwestern Territory developed by spreading south- 
westward from the Missouri and Mississippi rivers and north- 
eastward from the Gulf of Mexico. All-rail rates were built up 
through the St. Louis, Kansas City, and Memphis gateways and 
combination ocean-and-rail rates were constructed via the Gulf 
of Mexico ports in Texas and Louisiana. Combination water-and- 
rail rates were also established via the south Atlantic ports and 
the lower Mississippi River crossings. These gateways pro- 
duced rate cross currents, which complicated the rate structure. 
The conflicting interests in the rivalry of gateways, rail-and-water 


routes, and distribution centers are reflected in the complicated ° 


rate structure. 


Traffic Characteristics of Southwestern Territory 


The Southwestern Territory has many important and grow- 
ing distributing centers scattered along the borders and at rail- 





road junction points in its interior. The merchants and jobbers 
of these centers engage in keen competition with those in other 
cities for the trade of the territory. There is general competition 
in the distribution of all inbound commodities. The volume of 
traffic as a whole is somewhat smaller than in several other 
major rate districts, due to the relatively small population a 
square mile of area and the nature of the products. 

Manufacturing was not extensively carried on in the interior 
of Southwestern Territory until comparatively recent years, when 
manufacturing industries have been developing rapidly. Cot- 
ton bagging, burlap bagging, cotton piece goods, flour and grain 
products, refined petroleum products, packing house products, 
furniture, brooms, glassware, fertilizers, sulphuric acid, vinegar 
and lumber are leading manufactured or semi-manufactured 
products of the district shipped from the territory in large 
quantities. 

The outbound tonnage consists principally of cotton and its 
products, petroleum and petroleum products, forest products, live 
stock, animal products, sulphur, broom corn, and miscellaneous 
agricultural, mineral, and forest products. 

Inbound tonnage includes large volumes of agricultural im- 
plements, iron and steel articles, canned food products, machin- 
ery, furniture, clothing, drugs and medicines, pipe and pipe fit- 
tings, and miscellaneous manufactured articles. Many of these 
commodities move to the jobbing centers in carload lots at com- 
modity rates and are distributed to retailers or consumers in 
smaller lots by railroad service at class rates or by motor 
transportation service. 


Railroad hauls in the southwest are relatively long because 
of the great size of the territory, the long distance, in many 
cases, between the important centers of commerce, and the 
large volume of traffic moving into or out of the southwest 
destined to other rate territories. 


Much of the huge volume of petroleum produced in the dis- 
trict moves by pipe line from the oil fields to the Gulf ports 
and other concentration centers where it is refined or shipped 
in the crude state by tank steamer or regular steamship or rail 
services to world markets; some, however, moves from the gath- 
ering centers to the refineries by all-rail routes, 
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Despite the long hauls between many of the cities, motor 
truck transportation has developed rapidly in recent years. 


Consolidated Southwestern Cases 


In 1922 the Interstate Commerce Commission instituted a 
board investigation of the rate structure of Southwestern Terri- 
tory as a result of the consolidation of a number of complaints 
and investigation and suspension dockets. The Commission 
found the rates in the southwest to be in a generally chaotic 
condition and the tariffs complicated and unsatisfactory. 

Five years later, in 1927, the first decision in these cases 
was handed down.' A new rate structure was prescribed to be- 
come effective December 5, 1927, but several postponements 
delayed the effective date more than a year. Since that time, 
numerous changes have been made in the rate adjustments. The 
twenty-one subsequent orders have been so numerous that it is 
difficult to keep them straight in one’s mind.2 The new south- 
western freight rate structure revises and corrects the rates so 
as to remove the alignment found by the Commission to be 
improper and discriminatory, and a “tangled mass of incongrui- 
ties and inconsistencies.” The most recent revision alters the 
original basis to a large extent, and has the effect of bringing 
into closer harmony the rate structures of Western Trunk Line 
and Southwestern territories.* 


Division of the Territory 


Southwestern Territory is divided into two major zones, III 
and IV. Zone III embraces all of Southwestern Territory, 
including stations in Arkansas, Louisiana, west of the Missis- 
sippi River, and Texas and Oklahoma east of the Texas and 
Oklahoma differential territories. Zone IV includes stations in 
Oklahoma and Texas differential territories. These differential 
territories include about 30 per cent of Southwestern Territory, 
embracing roughly the portion of Texas and Oklahoma west of a 
line drawn through Corpus Christi, San Antonio, San Angelo, 
Midland, Lubbock, and Amarillo, Texas, northeast and then north 
so as to include the Panhandle section of Oklahoma west of the 
100th meridian or longitude.* 

Zones I, II and III in Western Trunk Line Territory are 
related to the southwestern zones and, for this purpose, zone I 
in Western Trunk Line Territory is considered to include ex- 
tended zone C. Missouri B-1 and B-2 territories are considered 
as extension of zones II and III, respectively. The western 
portion of Southern Territory is designated as an extension of 
zone II. 


Zones Ili Rate Scale 


Maximum interstate freight rates between points in south- 
western zone III and between points in this zone and east-bank 
Mississippi River gateways, Memphis and south, are constructed 
on the so-called zone III rate scale applied to the respective 
through distances. When the rate-making routes extend in part 
through zone IV territory, arbitraries—or differentials, as they 
are called here—are added for the distances traversed by the 
routes in zone IV territory. 


The zone III rate scale is built on a rate of 36 cents a hun- 
dred pounds, first class, for the first five mile block, then graded 
upward by the addition of 2 or 3 cents for each 5 mile block up 
to 100 miles, where the first class rate is 82 cents; then by 
2 or 3 cent additions for each 10 mile block up to 240 miles, where 
the first class rate is $1.21; then by 3 to 5 cent increments up 
to 800 miles, where the first class rate is $2.39; and then by 4 
or 5 cent additions for each 25 mile block to 1,900 miles, where 
the first class rate is $4.26. The zone III scale “runs out” at 
1,900 miles. 

Zone IV Rate Scale 


Rates for interstate application between points in southwest- 
ern zone IV, including those applicable over routes through east- 
ern New Mexico, are made on the maximum scale provided for 
application in zone IV based on an initial five-mile block rate of 
38 cents a hundred pounds, first class. This scale is graded up- 
ward by 5 mile blocks to 100 miles, by 10 mile blocks to 240 miles, 
by 20 mile blocks to 800 miles, and by 25 mile blocks to 1,500 
miles, where the zone IV scale “runs out.” 


First class rates for these strategic distances on the zone IV 
scales are as follows: 
Rates, first class, 


Distance in cents per 100 pounds 
ee SI PINE 55 0 ai ine. pr wie big elaleig beled er oe eee ener 3 
re GU PE IS oo 5: 6:00:06: 0:55 .4.0,9:6:0:6-050:0:0:0.0:69%-80K 94 
Bee ee OE CE SP IO ace ccciccicavedesceeset ances 139 
re Sle, CU FOO TN aio. 5 o's 00s 6:60-0:00: 000.5 65600008 275 
TjGee Semen: ORG GVGT TATG BING 66. oisvceecicccedvaveseveses 411 


- A aaa Southwestern Cases, 123 I. C. C. 203, decided April 
(, L920. 

*See 139 I..C. C. 635; 144 I. C. C. 630; 147 1. C. C. 165; 148 I, C. C. 
gue; ton 4. ©, C. O04: 168 1. C. C. 789; 1739 1. C. GC. 368: 194 1. C. C. 381: 
200 I. C. C. 355; 201 I..C. C. 387; 203 I. C. C. 635; and 205 I. C. C. 601. 

Cire 2. CO 

€196 I. C. C. 507, 509. 
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In cases where the rate-making routes between the poig, ped point 











, point 
in zone IV pass through zone III, the rates are constructed ) jm” ey 
using the zone III scale plus the arbitrary or differential proyiqaime™™° ces 
for the distance traversed by the routes in zone IV. . — 

nD 
Rates Between Zones III and IV BetW 
Interstate freight rates between points in zone III, includiy ago 
east-bank Mississippi River gateways, on the one hand, ay ol nce 
points in zone IV, including rates via routes leading throug, “4 wt 


eastern New Mexico, are made on the zone III rate scale applig 
to the through distances plus arbitraries or differentials for th, 
distance in zone IV. 

The zone IV arbitraries or differentials begin with a 2 cen 
a hundred pounds, first class, for the first 5 miles and unée 
and are graded upward gradually by 5, 10, 20 and 25 mile block 
to a maximum of 55 cents at 1,500 miles. 


Line 4° 
{llinois 
plus the 
distance 
through 
with the 
jatter 2! 


Key Rate Points The 

Key rates are provided for application between named ke, - a 
rate points in Southwestern Territory and points in New Englanj ‘ifleren 
Trunk Line, Central Freight Association, Illinois, Southern, ani travers 
Western Trunk Line points. Whenever any point in any territory, where | 
except Trunk Line and New England territories, important froy zone 1 | 


a commercial or population point of view, is more than 50 mile. i, I, - 
or in southwestern zone IV more than 100 miles from a mor : Bel 
distant key-point in the general direction of a short-line inte. 


re ie ; r e rates a 
territorial route, the carriers are required to publish specif; way 01 
rates to or from these points graded in with the prescribed H the dis 
corresponding key point rates in the same area. when 1 

The key rate points in each of these territories are to mio 4 

a : , scale 1 
numerous to be listed here. The 135 key rate points in South I jy iff 
western Territory include the following representative points: In 

Abilene, Texas; Alexandria, La.; Amarillo, Texas; Ardmore, Okla; mum 1 
Austin, Texas; Bartlesville, Okla.; Beaumont, Texas; Brownsville Tl 
Texas; Corpus Christi, Texas;-Corsicana, Texas; Dallas, Texas; Deni- 
son, Texas; Fayetteville, Ark.; Fort Smith, Ark.; Fort Worth, Texas II, zon 
Galveston, Texas; Houston, Texas; Lake Charles, La.; Laredo, Texas shown 
Lubbock, Texas; Monroe, La.; Muskogee, Okla.; Oklahoma City, 

Okla.; Palestine, Texas; Pine Bluff, Ark.; Ponca City, Okla.; Port Dis 
Arthur, Texas, San Angelo, Texas, San Antonio, Texas; Shreveport, = mile 
La.; Temple, Texas; Tulsa, Okla.; Tyler, Texas; Uvalde, Texas; Waco, ae ul 
Texas; Wichita Falls, Texas; and Woodward, Okla. 240 mi 

Forty-eight key rate points are located in Southern Ter M& js 1 

tory, including: 1,900 1 
2,100 1 


Albany, Ga.; Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Bristol, Va.-Tenn.; 
Charleston, S. C.; Charlotte, N. C.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Columbia, § 
C.; Columbus, Ga.; Fayetteville, N. C.; Florence, S. C.; Gadsden, Ala.; T 
Goldsboro, N. C.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Lexington, Ky.; i 
Macon, Ga.; Montgomery, Ala.; Nashville, Tenn.; New Bern, N. C.; — 
Raleigh, N. C.; Rocky Mount, N. C.; Rome, Ga.; Salisbury, N. C.; 
Spartansburg, S. C.; Tallahassee, Fla.; Valdosta, Ga.; Waycross, Ga.; 
Wilmington, N. C.; Winston Salem, N. C. D 


2,400 1 


5 mil 
100 n 
240 


The 78 key rate points in Western Trunk Line Territory 
include: 


800 1 

Albert Lea, Minn.; Burlington, Iowa; Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Daven- seas 
port, Iowa; Des Moines, Iowa; Dubuque, Iowa; Duluth, Minn.; Eau = 
Claire, Wis.; Escanaba, Mich.; Green Bay, Wis.; Kansas City, Mo.; | 
La Crosse, Wis.; Lincoln, Neb.; Marquette, Mich.; Macon City, Iowa; 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn.; Moberly, Mo.; North Platte, Neb.; Omaha, zone 
Neb.; Oshkosh, Wis.; Ottumwa, Iowa; Prairie du Chien, Wis.; Quincy, 

Ill.; Rochester, Minn.; St. Joseph, Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.; Sheboygan, 
Wis.; Sioux City, Iowa; Sioux Falls, S. D.; and Waterloo, Iowa. 

The named key rate points in Trunk Line, New England, tion 
and Central Freight Association include 83 important traffic frei; 
centers in Eastern Territory, including: user 

trea 

Albany, N. Y.; Altoona, Pa.; Ann Arbor, Mich.; Atlantic City, whi 

N. J.; Baltimore, Md.; Bangor, Maine; Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Calais, Maine; Cape Charles, Va.; Charleston, W. Va.; Chicago, II; be 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; Columbus, Ohio; Cumberland, M4d.; lon: 
Danville, Ill.; Dayton, Ohio; Decatur, Ill.; Detroit, Mich.; Erie, Pa.; in 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; Grafton, W. Va.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Greenwood, 8 
Del.; Hagerstown, Md.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Janesville, Wis.; Kenova, the 
W. Va.; Louisville, Ky.; Lynchburg, Va.; Milwaukee, Wis.; New York, is 
N. Y.; Norfolk, Va.; Ogdensburg, N. Y.; Peoria, Ill.; Philadelphia, Pa.; tha 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Pittsfield, Mass.; Portland, Maine; Richmond, Va.: . 
Rochester, N. Y.; Springfield, Mass.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Terre Haute, pol 
Ind.; Utica, N. Y.; Wheeling, W. Va.; and Youngstown, Ohio. 

Rates between points in Central and Illinois territories ,; 
where key rates are not provided and which are not grouped ra 
with key rate points, on the one hand, and points or groups 
in Southwestern Territory, other than west-bank Mississippi = 
River gateways in Arkansas and Louisiana, on the other hand, or 
are constructed on the so-called “basic scale” applied to the Cl; 
through rate-making distances plus the combined zones I, Il, 
and III arbitraries or “differentials,” or the zone IV differentials 


for the aggregate distances within these respective zones. When 
the routes do not pass through zone I, the differentials provided Pe 
for that zone are combined with those provided for zone Il 
for the distances for which the zone II differentials apply. 
The key rates are observed in all cases as maxima. 

Between points in Southwestern Territory, except the west 1 
bank Mississippi River gateways in Louisiana and Arkansas, 
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yd points in Southern Territory that are not provided with 
bey point rates nor grouped with key points, the rates are con- 
ructed on the basis of the zone II rate scale for the entire 
stances plus the zone differentials for the distance of the route 
}, zones III and IV. 

Between Western Trunk Line points and points in South- 
sestern Territory where no key rates are applicable, the rates 
are constructed on the basis of the zone I scale for the entire 
(istance in zones II, III, and IV, as the case may be, provided 
that, where a rate making route between zone I, Western Trunk 
line Territory and the Southwestern point passes through 
jinois Territory, the rates are constructed on the basic scale 
plus the zone I, II, Ill, or IV differentials for the aggregate 
distance Within these zones. Where the routes do not pass 
jrough zone II, the differentials for that zone are combined 
with those provided for zone III for the distance for which the 
atter applies. 

The rates between zone II in Western Trunk Line Territory 
and points in the southwest not provided or grouped with key 
ate points are constructed on the zone II scale plus the zone 
differentials provided for zones III and IV for the distances 
traversed by the routes through these zones, except in cases 
where the rate-making route passes through zone I, when the 
gne 1 scale is used plus differentials for the distances in zones 
i], II, and IV. 

Between zone III and points in the southwest, when key 
rates are not available, the rates are constructed in the same 
way on the zone III scale plus the differentials provided for 
the distance traversed by the routes in zone IV, provided that, 
when the rate-making routes pass through zone II, the zone II 
scale is used for the through distances plus the zone III and 
IV differentials. 

In all the above cases the key rates are observed as maxi- 
mum rates. 

The first class rates applicable as the basic, zone I, zone 
II, zone III, and zone IV scales for representative distances, are 
shown below. 





; -—First Class Rates, in cents per 100 pounds— 
Distances Basic Zonel Zone Il Zone III Zone IV 
SOMOS: GU WOE onc ccc wsecccce 30 32 34 36 38 
100 miles and over 95 miles..... 57 66 75 82 94 
240 miles and over 230 miles...... 83 95 121 
$00 miles and over 780 miles..... 167 191 239 
1,500 miles and over 1,475 miles. .251 358 
1,900 miles and over 1,875 miles. .299 341 426 
2100 miles and over 2,075 miles. .323 aim — 
2400 miles and over 2,375 miles. .359 






419 


The first class arbitraries or differentials provided for zones 
I, II, II, and IV are as follows: 


First Class Differentials in cents 
, per 100 pounds 

_ Distances Zone ll Zone Ill Zone IV 
re ee ere 2 2 2 2 
100 miles and over 95 miles 
240 miles and over 230 miles ‘ 
800 miles and over 780 miles .........24 26 22 36 
1,500 miles and over 1,475 miles .....35 40 32 53 
1,900 miles and over 1,875 miles 


The zone IV differentials “run out” at 1,500 miles, and the 
zone I, II, and III differentials at 1,900 miles. 


Measurement of Distances 


; In computing the distances between points for the applica- 
tion of these scales, the shortest existing routes which carload 
freight can be transported without transfer of the lading are 
used. Car ferry routes and bridges included in such routes are 
treated as railroad lines of equal length. In every instance in 
Which the first class rate determined by this formula would 
be 5 cents or more higher than the corresponding rate over a 
longer route, due to a greater portion of the latter route pass- 
ing through a lower rated zone or territory, this route becomes 
the rate-making route, with the restriction that the application 
is limited to such routes as are less than 15 per cent longer 
—e shortest existing routes between the same respective 
Oints. 
Relationship of Classes 


The percentage relationships of classes lower than first 
class or column 100 rates to be used in the application of 
freight rates to, from, or between points in Southwestern Ter- 
ritory governed, as the case may be, by the Western, Southern, 
or Official Classification, are as follows: 


Classes and Percentages— 


mt... estern Classification 1 2 3 4 A 5 > ££ *@ E 
ercentage of first class..100 85 70 55 45 37.5 32.5 30 22.5 17.5 
Southern Classification 1 > woe Be Be tT eteCUTTChlCUC OU :lUCUr 

Percentage of first class..100 85 70 55 45 40 35 30 25 22.5 20 17.5 
Official Classification 1 2 R.25 3 R.26 4 5 6 


Percentage of first class ....... 100 8 70 70 55 50 35 = 27.5 


_ A 26 rate scale is prescribed. The first class or column 
100 scale begins with the lowest first class rate prescribed by 
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the Commission and extends upward by 1 cent gradations to 
the highest rates. The rates lower than first class or column 
100 bear the following percentage of first class rates: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 10 11 12 18 


~~ 
oe 


Percentage of 

first class...... 100 85 70 5E : 33 7.f 
14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 323 24 25 26 
Percentage of 

first class.32.5 30 22.5 20 17.5 16 15 13.5 12.5 12 8.5 


The rates in the southwestern territorial structure are gov- 
erned by the Western Classification in all cases, except: (1) 
The rates from Southwestern Territory to Central Territory 
east of Illinois and to Trunk Line and New England territories 
are governed by the Official Classification; and, (2), rates from 
the southwest to Southern Territory are governed by the South- 
ern Classification. In all instances the traffic is subject to the 
exceptions to the respective classifications in force. 


Bridge Scale of Rates 


Rates over routes through the Mississippi River crossings, 
Memphis and south, are subject to maximum rates applicable 
to or from points in the southwest 170 miles or less from the 
Mississippi River crossings. These rates are constructed by 
adding, rate for rate, appropriate arbitraries arrived at by ap- 
plying the percentages provided in the 26 rate-base columns to 
the scale of bridge arbitraries governed by the Western Classi- 
fication and exceptions to the rates to or from the crossings. 

The bridge scale or arbitraries starts with 11 cents a hun- 
dred pounds, first class, for 20 miles and under to 52 cents a 
hundred pounds, first class, for 170 miles. 


N. Y. SHIPPERS’ CONFERENCE 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Increases in rates on certain commodities, ranging from 10 
to 103 per cent, are contemplated by the intercoastal steamship 
lines, the Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York was told at 
its monthly meeting, June 12. The conference adopted a resolu- 
tion authorizing its intercoastal committee to demand of the 
individual lines in the trade that no action be taken on the 
proposed increases until interested groups of shippers or indi- 
viduals had an opportunity to state their views. 

C. M. Smith, chairman of the intercoastal committee, in- 
formed the conference in his report of the pending rate changes. 
All the lines in the trade with the exception of the Shepard Line, 
he said, he had been informed, had authorized the former United 
States Intercoastal Conference organization, headed by R. C. 
Thackara, to work out recommendations for increases, where 
justified. He said he understood these recommendations were to 
be submitted to the individual lines for approval within a few 
days. 

It was the concensus among the members of the Shippers’ 
Conference that the intercoastal lines were going about the mat- 
ter of increasing rates without a proper knowledge of shippers’ 
needs and that, if the increases were put through without con- 
sultation with shippers, it would divert the movement of certain 
commodities to the rail lines. 

The conference also adopted a recommendation by Mr. 
Smith’s committee that it go on record as urging the Shipping 
Board Bureau to authorize a uniform bill of lading for the inter- 
coastal trade. The bureau has already indicated its intention of 
conducting an investigation of this subject in the near future 
and has asked various commercial organizations for their views 
on the form of such a bill of lading. 

In the face of some opposition, the conference went on record 
as favoring the proposed Greenville-Bay Ridge freight tunnel, 
which is a part of the Port of New York Authority’s port develop- 
ment plan. The resolution was offered by P. W. Moore, traffic 
manager of the Queensborough Chamber of Commerce, who said 
consignees in Queens had had shipments moving by lighter 
through the harbor delayed from 24 to 72 hours due to fog. The 
principal opposition to the project was offered by George F. Hich- 
born, general traffic manager of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany, who said delay in freight movement because of weather 
conditions was confined to about three days in the year and urged 
the conference to oppose the construction on the ground that the 
expenses would not be warranted by the tonnage that would use 
the trunnel, A. C. Welsh, transportation secretary of the Brook- 
lyn Chamber of Commerce, asserted that the tunnel, which would 
be built with PWA funds, would effect a saving of $3 a car in 
the transportation of freight to and from Queens, Brooklyn, Long 
Island, and New England. He said he felt that, with this saving, 
all the railroads would use it. 

W. H. Connell, chairman of the rate committee, in reporting 
on the Transcontinental Routing Guide, said he was informed 
that this matter was pending with the Trunk Line Association. 
It was proposed to eliminate the north Atlantic ports in the 
preparation of routing guides from Trunk Line territory to trans- 
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continental territory, he said, and this would have the effect of 
compelling traffic originating in Trunk Line Territory to move 
via the all-rail routes through the Chicago gateways or the Mis- 
sissippi River crossings, thus resulting in the rail lines getting 
the long haul. It would eliminate the differential rates now avail- 
able for a rail, water and rail movement to the Pacific Coast, 
he added. His recommendation that the conference oppose the 
cancellation of the North Atlantic ports routing and that its posi- 
tion be stated to W. R. Askew, chairman of the freight traffic 
managers committee of the Trunk Line Association, was adopted. 
It was also voted to file a protest with the Commission requesting 
suspension if the protest to Mr. Askew were ineffective and 
tariff schedules were filed with the Commission. 

Mr. Connell also submitted routine reports on the subjects 
of the complaint of the Albany Port District Commission, Docket 
No. 26860; cancellation of commodity rates via Virginia ports to 
Cc. F. A. territory, and emergency freight charges. Regarding 
emergency freight charges on traffic via differential routes, he 
reported that this subject, an action by the NRA seeking to 
enjoin the Merchants Carloading Company from operating for- 
warding service over the Central Vermont rail, ocean and rail 
route at the same differential in carloading charges that applied 
on freight rates, was dead, due to the decision of the Supreme 
Court ending the NRA, 

W. H. Brusche, chairman of the legislative committee, re- 
ported on the so-called pier boycott case, in which hearings on 
the injunction restraning labor unions and steamship companies 
from interfering with the movement of freight to and from 
piers in non-union trucks, had been held in the last week. 
Mr. Brusche said that, if the labor unions failed to obtain a 
reversal, the case would probably be carried to the Court of 
Appeals and then to the Supreme Court. Counsel for the steam- 
ship lines involved had argued at the hearing that the lines 
were perfectly willng to accept freight impartially, he said. 

The conference failed to accept the favorable recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Brusche’s committee on the George bill, H. R. 5926, 
which would place loss and damage claims under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commission, and voted to oppose enactment of the 
bill. It was felt by some members that, if the Commission 
were to have jurisdiction, shippers should have the right of 
appeal to common law from decisions of the Commission. 

The conference opposed enactment of the Wagner Dill, 
S. 2944, under which rate experts appearing on behalf of ship- 
pers at hearings before the Commission and other government 
bureaus would be barred in the future unless they were regular 
attorneys. 

A report on the proposed centralized railroad freight col- 
lection and credit agency stated that the Union Inland Freight 
Station in New York was authorized to receive monies in set- 
tlement of charges incurred in receiving or delivering all 
freight via rail at New York. All railroads entering the port 
were parties to this arrangement, with the exception of the 
New York, Ontario and Western Railroad, it was stated. The 
committee that has been investigating this subject for the con- 
ference said that, when these bureaus were first established 
at Kansas City, St. Louis, and Chicago, there was some dis- 
satisfaction among shippers and carriers alike, due to the in- 
ability of the carriers to set up a system that would function 
perfectly on short notice. After the bureaus began to function, 
however, the objections ceased, it said, and the only complaint 
on the part of the rail carriers was that they had not been 
able to effect anticipated reductions in labor costs. 





WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following described action has been taken by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on agreements filed pursuant to the provisions 
of section 15 of the shipping act, 1916, as amended: 





Agreements Approved 


.. Agreement No, 4214 between Jones Towboat Company and Calmar 
Steamship Corporation providing for the transportation of cargo under 
through bills of lading from Vancouver, Washington, to United States 
Atlantic Coast Ports. 

Agreement No. 4215 between Calmar Steamship Corporation and 
Jones Towboat Company providing for the transportation of cargo on 
through bills of lading from United States Atlantic Coast ports to 
Vancouver, Washington. 

Agreement No. 4293 between American Mail Line, Ltd., Pacific 
Steamship Lines, Ltd., and American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, 
providing for the transportation of silk under through bills of lading 
from Japan and China to U. S. Atlantic Coast ports. 

Agreement No. 4314 between Calmar Steamship Corporation and 
Bay Cities Transportation Company providing for the trasportation of 
cargo under through bills of lading between U. S. Atlantic Coast 
ports and Oakland, Alameda, Richmond, and California City. 

Agreement No, 4315 between Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Company 
(Quaker Line) and Bay Cities Transportation Company providing for 
the transportation of cargo under through bills of lading between U. 
S. Atlantic Coast ports and Oakland, Alameda, Richmond and Cali- 
fornia City. 

Agreement No. 4316 between States Steamship Company (Cali- 
fornia-Eastern Line) and Bay Cities Transportation Company pro- 
viding for the transportation of cargo under through bills of lading 
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between U. S. Atlantic Coast ports and Oakland, Alameda, Richmoy 
and California City. : 

Agreement No. 4317 between Sudden & Christenson (Arrow |), 
and Bay Cities Transportation Company providing for the transpy, 
tation of cargo under through bills of lading between U. St. Atlan): 
Coast ports and Oakland, Alameda, Richmond, and California City. 

Agreement No. 4319 between Union Steam Ship Co. of New 7%, 
land, Ltd., and American-Hawaiian Steamship Company provigiy: 
for the transportation of copra under through bills of lading fp, 
Apia, Samoa to U. S. Atlantic Coast ports. 7 

Agreement No. 4328 between The Oceanic Steamship Compay 
Oceanic and Oriental Navigation Company and Pacific-Atlantic Steay: 
ship Company (Quaker Line) providing for the transportation of cay 
under through bills of lading from Australia, New Zeaiand and Ff 
Islands to U. S. Atlantic Coast ports. 7 

Agreement No. 3207-1 between Nelson Steamship Company, Hap. 
burg-Amerikanische Packetfahrt Actien-Gesellschaft (Hamburg-Amg. 
ican Line) and Norddeutscher Lloyd (North German Lloyd) providig 
for certain exceptions in the division of the through rate betwee, 
the carriers and the absorption of transhipment expense of Agrgg. 
ment No. 3207 which provides for the transportation of cargo » 
through bills of lading from U. S. Atlantic and Gulf ports to Wey 
Coast of South America, West Coast of Central America, East (Coay 





















































































of Central America, East Coast Colombia, Venezuela, Curacao, ayj If 

Trinidad. ’ 
Agreement No. 3605-1 between Calmar Steamship  Corporatig jons | 

and The New York and Porto Rico Steamship Company adding canngj fill M 








sardines and peas to Agreement No. 3605 which provides for ti 
transportation of canned goods, canned fish, dried fruit, beans anj 
rice under through bills of lading from U. S. Pacific Coast ports , 
Puerto Rico and the Dominican Republic. 

Agreement No. 2971-C between Argonaut Line, Inc. (successor tj 
Argonaut Steamship Line, Inc.), and The Oceanic Steamship Con. : 
pany, Matson Navigation Company and Los Angeles Steamship Con. ittee 
pany, cancelling Agreement No. 2971 which provides for the trans. jj™jpenat 
,ortation of cargo on through bills of lading from U. S. Atlanti In 
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Coast ports to Hawaiian ports. ight 
Agreement No. 3024-C between Nippon Yusen Kaisha and Argo. ign 
naut Line, Ine. (successor to Argonaut Steamship Line, Inc.) cance. evish 
ling Agreement No. 3024 which provides for the transportation of BhipPi 
eargo on through bills of lading from Chinese and Japanese ports u 
to U. S. Atlantic ports. 0 at 
Agreement No. 4035-C between The California Transportation minin 
Company, Sacramento Navigation Company and Fay Transportatin 
Company (operating under the trade name ‘‘The River Lines”) and dt 
Argonaut Line, Inc., cancelling Agreement No. 4035 which _ provide an 
for the transportation of cargo under through bills of lading from is ap 
Sacramento, California, to U. S. Atlantic Coast ports. ship. 
Agreement No. 4037-C between the Oceanic Steamship Company, pills 





Oceanic and Oriental Navigation Company and Argonaut Line, Inc, 


eancelling Agreement No. 4037, which provides for the transportation for 1 

of cargo under through bills of lading from ports in Australia, New Biiseng 

Zealand ard the Fiji Islands to U. S. Atlantic coast ports. tonn: 
Agreements Canceled 

Agreement No. 3860 between South Coast Steamship Company ani 
Calmar Steamship Corporation providing for the transportation of 
cargo under through bills of lading from Monterey, Calif., to U.§ 
Atlantic coast ports. ; 

Agreement No. 4001, as modified, between Sudden & Christenson 
(Arrow Line) and Bay Cities Transportation Company providing for Stat 
the transportation of cargo under through bills of lading between Hot 
U. S. Atlantic Coast ports and Oakland, Alameda, Richmond ani . 
California City. tere 

Agreement No. 4102, as modified, between Pacific-Atlantic Steam- Nev 
ship Company (Quaker Line) and Bay Cities Transportation Company trad 


providing for the transportation of cargo under through bills of lading Hi mey 
between U. S. Atlantic Coast ports and Oakland, Alameda, Richmond 
and California City. 


Agreement No. 4103, as modified, between States Steamship Con- Yor 
pany (California-Eastern Line) and Bay Cities Transportation Com- Pro 
pany providing for the transportation of cargo under through bills Por 
of lading between U. S. Atlantic coast ports and Oakland, Alameda, or 
Richmond and California City. and 

Agreement No. 4174 between Calmar Steamship Corporation and oth 
Bay Citites Transportation Company providing for the transportation 
of cargo under through bills of lading between U. S. Atlantic coast 
ports and Oakland, Alameda, Richmond and California City. Lat 

eee the 
SAN DIEGO HARBOR WORKS = 


The Harbor Commission of the city of San Diego, Calif., has by 
filed a brief with the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har an 
bors, in favor of improvements for San Diego harbor not ap 


proved by the board in the report in House Document No. 223, Ge 
Seventy-Third Congress, second session. The purpose is t0 wh 
obtain a review of the action of the board with a view to deter- tre 
mining if improvement work in addition to that recommended we 
in that report is advisable. we 


Improvement work recommended provides for widening the 
bay channel to 2,200 feet with a depth of 35 feet, at an estimated ba 


cost of $1,800,000 with $5,000 annually for maintenance in addi- re 
tion to that now required. Improvements requested by local it- sp 
terests, covered by reports submitted in the document mentioned, H. 
but not recommended by the Board of Engineers, included the 01 
following: Improving the entrance channel; improving the bay vl 
channel and the turning basin; improving the South Bay; the Ri 
seaplane basin and the yacht basins. 

The brief contains modifications of the plans for improve F 
ments not recommended by the Board of Engineers, argues b 
for them and submits that the improvements, as modified, are . 


justified, contending that their cost would be considerably less 


than a reasonable value of the land to be reclaimed. The brief . 
says the need of the proposed improvements, as regards to na a 
tional defense, has been amply shown and recommends that the 
improvements be given favorable consideration as a federal 


project. 
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MARINE LEGISLATION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


iTH Chairman Copeland, cf the Senate commerce commit- 
tee, declaring the regulatory provisions of the subsidy-regu- 
btion bill reported to the Senate by his committee would not be 
jiminated from the bill, there were indications that the House 
ommittee on merchant marine and fisheries would at least 
tone down” the regulatory provisions of its bill. A 

If the Senate and the House eliminated the regulatory provi- 
ions from the subsidy bill, the Eastman waterway regulation 
il] might then be considered separately. Chairman Copeland, 
however, in talking about the Eastman bill this week said it was 
out of the window” so far as his committee was concerned. The 
enate interstate commerce committee has the Eastman bill but 
bas not acted on it. Hearings were held on the bill by that com- 
ittee and a subcommittee of the commerce committee in the 
ronate and by the merchant marine committee in the House, 

Indications were that the House merchant marine committee 
ight finally act on the subsidy bill late in the week. Just what 
evision had been made in the bill with respect to regulation of 
shipping was not revealed, It was understood that the proposal 
9 authorize the Maritime Authority to prescribe maximum and 
minimum rates had been dropped. 

There will be sufficient difference between the Copeland bill 
and the Bland bill to require adjustments before a final measure 
is approved by Congress. In the main the aid to be provided 
ship owners and ship builders is substantially similar in the two 
bills. In the House bill it is understood that provision is made 
for liability for ship owners on the basis of $50 a ton for pas- 
sengers and $25 a ton for cargo, the reference being to ship 

tonnage. 
'yY and 


voi! SEAPORT CITIES CONFERENCE 


U. § The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Representatives of twenty-six seaport cities of the United 
States opened a three-day conference at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel, New York, June 10. The meeting, designated the Con- 
ference of Seaport Cities, was called by Mayor LaGuardia of 
New York to discuss ways and means of reviving international 
trade and to focus public attention on problems of foreign com- 

® merce, 

Included among the delegates were the mayors of New 
2 York; Jacksonville, Fla.; Wilmington, N. C.; Portland, Me.; 

“pik al Providence, R. I.; Newark, N. J.; Savannah, Ga.; Key West; 
neda, Portsmouth, N. H.; Charleston, S. C.; Norfolk, Va., and Boston, 
and heads of chambers of commerce and port officials from 
= other important seaports of the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific coasts. 
oast In opening the conference at a luncheon meeting, Mayor 
LaGuardia urged the need for educating the nation to appreciate 
the need for reciprocity in foreign trade and for combating 
efforts to end further negotiations for reciprocal trade treaties. 
He said that, if New York could aid in reviving foreign trade 
by reducing port charges, he, for one, was ready to do it, 
and urged concerted action by all ports. 
093 Another speaker was James D. Mooney, vice president of 
“re General Motors Corporation in charge of overseas operations, 
who asked full support for Secretary of State Hull’s reciprocal 
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a trade treaty program and stressed the point that a revival of 
world commerce would affect inland sections of the country as 
Well as seaports. 
the Other speakers included William S. Culbertson, former Am- 
ted tassador to Chile and former member of the Tariff Commission, 
idi- representing the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, who 
iD spoke in place of Mayor Rossi of San Francisco; Mayor William 
ed, H. Malone of Key West; Walter Parker, economist, of New 
he # Orleans; Mayor J. K. Carson of Portland, Ore.; Willis H. Booth, 
ay vice president of the Guarantee Trust Co.; Borough President 


he Raymond V. Ingersoll of Brooklyn; Mayor Thomas Gamble of 
Savannah; Mayor B. R. Maybank of Ch&rleston, S. C., and Henry 


Je. Foley, Corporation Counsel of Boston. 

es The second day’s session witnessed a sharp disagreement 
re between two speakers. P. A. S. Franklin, president of the 
gs International Mercantile Marine Company, who presided at the 
ef morning session, urged that all ports work together toward in- 
a- creasing the trade of the whole country. 

e “The President has taken an interest in the development 
al of the merchant marine,” he said. ‘We should help develop 


the trade under the American flag. We ought to have one 
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Ocean Shipping News 






regulation—travel and ship under the American flag and no 
other. You have never seen so much working against the 
American flag as there is today. Each nation is working for 
its flag, and if we work for trade under ours We can overcome 
the difficulties of today.” 

Robert L. O’Brien, chairman of the United States Tariff 
Commission, attacked the export bounty proposed under an 
amendment to the agricultural adjustment act. He deplored 
protectionist’ ideas and said that, though Great Britain now 
bought only 6 to 8 per cent of this country’s exports, if she 
returned to her former purchases of 48 per cent, four times 
what the United States used to buy from Great Britain, he 
could see no reason why Americans should not travel on Cunard 
ships. 

Other speakers at the second day’s meeting included J. 
Russell Wait of Houston, Tex., president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Port Authorities; Frank C. Ferguson, chairman of the 
Port of New York Authority; Mayor Frederick W. Mansfield of 
Boston; Charles L. Chanler, representing Mayor J. Hampton 
Moore of Philadelphia, and Cleveland Rodgers, editor of the 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


PORT TERMINAL PRACTICES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Unless the Eastman water carrier bill is passed by Congress 
the confusion as to rates and practices at the rail-water ter- 
minals at the ports will continue, according to the views of 
members of Coordinator Eastman’s staff. 

Criticism of the railroads on account of their rates and 
practices uttered by J. Russell Wait, president of the Associa- 
tion of American Port Authorities, in the May issue of the 
Houston (Tex.) Port Book, does not create a responsive thrill 
among the members of the Coordinator’s staff who have 
been dealing with the subject. On the contrary, they place 
blame for failure on the Coordinator’s part to achieve uniformity 
in rates and practices, subject to exceptions required by local 
conditions, largely on the attitude of a minority of privately 
owned or publicly owned terminals and not on the railroads. 

The water carrier bill prepared by Coordinator Eastman 
contains provisions for the regulation of wharfingers—that is, 
the operators of the rail-water terminals. The railroads, through 
the Association of American Railroads, have advocated the 
enactment of the Eastman bill providing for the regulation of 
the rates and practices at the port terminals, by the Commis- 
sion. Joseph G. Kerr, assistant to the vice president in charge 
of traffic of that association, testified in favor of the Eastman 
bill in March. 

According to Mr. Wait, some of the port bodies favored and 
some opposed the wharfinger provisions of the bill. A careful 
analysis of the two groups of wharfingers, Mr. Wait said, would 
“reveal the fact that those who favored it enjoyed good con- 
tracts with the railroads and, in fact, enjoy a direct subsidy 
from the railroads, while those who opposed it are, in general, 
subsidized by the taxpayers, and, for this reason, want to 
be free to chisel the rates and continue practices which are so 
unbusinesslike as to be open to wide criticism.” 

A further declaration by Mr. Wait was that “the beginning 
of all of these difficulties is the railroad-owned terminal, but 
there is a hopeless, uncontrollable situation existing at some 
of the ports which give away the facility, yell loudly about 
improved tonnage, and look over the competing ports’ tonnage 
with a view of securing some of it.” 

Coordinator Eastman, addressing the American Association 
of Port Authorities at New York, September 13, 1934, said the 
railroads pointed out, “quite appropriately and properly, that 
they are not the sole, controlling factor in this water terminal 
situation. . The railroads make the point that it would be of 
little avail for them to assess dockage charges against overseas 
steamships, unless these other interests follow suit, and they 
are anxious for an agreement to that effect before they embark 
upon the new policy.” 

The Coordinator then told the port authorities there was 
an opportunity to remove whatever obstacle had been in 
their way in the form of railroad opposition to uniformity and 
the obtaining of revenue from the water-rail terminals. 

“I believe that the railroads will agree to remove it,” said 
the Coordinator, “but if they do not agree, I have the power 
under the emergency act to issue an order.” 

But, according to the Coordinator’s staff men, the private 
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and publicly owned terminals have not taken the opportunity. 
Some of them, according to Mr. Wait, have opposed the 
wharfinger parts of the Eastman water bill, which, if enacted, 
would give the Commission the power to bring about conditions 
some of the port authorities and the owners of private ter- 
minals have been advocating. 

The Association of Marine Terminal Operators, Atlantic 
Ports, by J. Alexander Crothers, in person and by letter, ap- 
peared before the Senate committee considering the Eastman 
water carrier bill, containing the wharfinger provisions, to urge 
the enactment of the wharfinger provisions. That association 
is composed of operators of both privately and publicly owned 
terminals. 

“Our troubles,” said Charles E. Bell, executive and traffic 
assistant of Coordinator Eastman, in direct charge of rail-water 
terminal questions, “have been caused by a minority of the 
private and public terminals.” 

Negotiations between Coordinator Eastman and the Boston 
Port Authority looking toward the imposition of dockage charges 
at that point, according to announcement at Boston, confirmed 
at the Coordinator’s office, are practically at a standstill. The 
Boston Port Authority, in a letter to the Coordinator, said that 
several recent conferences had seemed to demonstrate that there 
could be no real uniformity on the north Atlantic range of ports 
so long as the New York harbor situation, in its various phases, 
continued, Imposition of dockage charges at Boston would be 
detrimental to Boston, it said. 

According to the Coordinator’s office the private terminals at 

Boston favor the imposition of dockage charges and the state- 
owned terminals do not oppose it. The Port Authority does not 
operate terminals. 
: Coordinator Eastman’s staff, at a conference with terminal 
interests, held at Houston, Tex., agreed upon a tentative scale 
of dockage charges, providing a charge of 2 cents a day a ton 
of the gross registered tonnage of the vessel lifting or discharg- 
ing more than 500 tons of cargo, with graded charges running 
from half a cent to a cent and a half a gross registered ton for 
ships taking on or discharging less than 500 tons, the gradations 
being adjusted to the amount of cargo. 

The dockage charge is an imposition upon the vessel. Wharf- 
age is on the cargo. New York charges, constituting the New 
York situation which the Boston Port Authority thinks should be 
cleared up, are against the cargo, that is, lighterage and split 
deliveries and not against the vessel. The question of lighterage 
in New York harbor was considered by the Commission in No. 
22327, City of Boston vs. New York Central. As viewed by the 
members of the Coordinator’s staff dealing with dockage charges, 
there is no relation between dockage, which would accrue to the 
owner of the dock, and lighterage or other charges at New York 
lumped together under the generic term, accessorial services. 
The Boston Port Authority, however, thinks there is and until 
the New York situation is cleared up, as it thinks it should be, 
is not disposed to go ahead with the plan of the Coordinator 
to have terminal owners impose dockage so that the railroads 
who own terminals will derive a direct return for the use of 
their docks by vessels. 


WEST COAST OF S. A. AGREEMENT 


Finding that the Atlantic and Gulf-West Coast of South 
America Conference Agreement had not been shown to be 
unlawful, Secretary of Commerce Roper has dismissed Shipping 
Board Bureau No. 147, Wessel, Duval & Co., Inc., vs. Colombian 
Steamship Co., Inc., et al. The secretary also found that an 
order by the department requiring the members of the confer- 
ence to admit complainant to membership in the conference 
was not justified. 


The object of the complaint was to force the conference to 
admit the complainant to membership with a 10 per cent dif- 
ferential in rates in its favor or have the agreement declared 
unlawful. Complainant, the secretary’s report said, asked that 
the conference agreement be canceled, or that it be modified 
by the inclusion therein of a provision for a rate differential 
in favor of its slow cargo vessels maintaining direct service 
to the west coast of South America covered by the agreement 
and its admission to membership in the conference. 

The complainant is a corporation succeeding the partner- 
ship of Wessel, Duval & Co., which for a number of years 
operated ships on the routes between New York and ports on 
the west coast of South America, under the trade name of 
West Coast Line. The complainant’s predecessor was a mem- 
ber of a former west coast conference, although, as the report 
said, it made only four sailing in 1930 and none in 1931. It 
operated one ship in 1932 amd none in 1933, said the report. 
Then it was asked to resign. When it refused the other mem- 
bers dissolved their conference and organized the present one, 
without putting the partnership on the membership roll. The 
corporation, however, asked for admission in 1934, agreeing to 
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the terms of the conference, with the understanding, hows 
that it should be given a 10 per cent rate differential as ag, 
shipments by passenger vessels. 

No arrangement was made in the reorganized confer 
for differential rates. However, in October, 1934, the Pap, 
Railroad Steamship Line was accepted as a member wit 
rate differential of 10 per cent on freight transhipped at; 
Canal Zone. The report said that that differential was alloy, 
on account of competition among the other transshipment lj 

The facts and circumstances under which those partic, 
differentials came into existence, the report said, were , 
shown. But in any event, it said, “the establishment of a, 
tem of differential rates by voluntary action of these gro 
of steamship lines does not create a precedent in so far as; 
initiation of such a system by government decree is concern 

“Furthermore,” continued the report, “the establisment \ 
the conference here involved of differential rates for the tra 
shipment lines does not necessarily require the establishna 
of the same or any differential as between vessels afford 
direct service.” 

After pointing out that the complaining corporation did y 
own any ships and that its service was based on time charg 
vessels, the report said that “complainant has not shown thy 
it is equipped to furnish any service in this trade beyond ty 
four sailings which it expected to provide with the four veggy 
under time form charter for one voyage each as noted above 

Granting that handicaps of slower speed might reasonalj 
influence or compel the operator of cargo vessels to maintaij 
rates lower than those of other lines operating faster passengg 
vessels, the report said the complainant had not demonstrat 
that per cent would be a proper differential in any case aj 
that ‘no legal basis has been established to support a finding, , 
that any vessels operated or to be operated by complainant ar 
entitled to a 10 per cent differential, or, in fact, any differential’ 

Among the allegationS against the conference was one tj 
the effect that the agreement tended to give the Grace Line; 
monopoly in the trade. After citing tonnage statistics, the nr 
port said it “is not apparent that the conference agreema 
confers a monopoly on respondent Grace Line, Inc.” 


OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Traffic World New York Burw 


The outstanding development in the full cargo trades in tl 
last week was the announcement by J. C. Newman, chairman i 
the Montreal Harbour Board, that grain storage rates had bea 
reduced from 1/25 cents a day a bushel to 1/40 cents a day: 
bushel. The move was made in an effort to stop the diversi 
of grain shipments from Montreal to other ports. It was the 
first step that Montreal, which, a few years ago, had virtually al 
the Canadian grain business, had taken to protect its business. 
There is considerable interest in the grain trade in the Canadia 
government’s proposal to create a monopoly in the grain mar 
keting trade by marketing all Dominion grain through a single 
government agency, which would sell its surplus abroad at cir 
rent prices and pay Canadian farmers the difference betwee 
the open market price and 85 cents a bushel. 

A single grain fixture developed—that of a steamer of 2,821 
net tons from the Atlantic range to U. K.-Continent for June 
loading. 

Trans-Atlantic sugar cargoes were also scarce. One fixture 
was that of a 2,239 net ton vessel from Santo Domingo to U. K- 
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Continent on the basis of 11s 9d for loading the first half o Myvi 
July and another steamer of 1,848 net took a cargo in the same mop 
direction from Santo Domingo at 11s 6d for June. part 

The time charter market furnished the brightest spot in the Hi ny. 
trade with a long list of fixtures, mainly for West Indies trips, & ope, 
however. Activity lapsed somewhat toward the end of the week. of ¢ 
One vessels of 1,648 net tons was chartered for a round trip i! J o¢ 
the West Coast of South America trade for late June loading. of t 

Scrap iron fixtures included two to West Italy, one to Clyde & the, 
bank and one to Ardrossan. The West Italy fixtures were a vessel I pp, 
of 2,371 net tons from North Atlantic at $4.00 for one port, $4.1!) dire 
if two, for loading the latter half of June, and a 3,116 net to0 B® oop, 
vessel from New York at $3.80 one or $3.90 if two ports, £1035 I mey 
form, for June. 

The coal trade’s only fixtures were for West Indian destin 
tions. Seriousness of the threatened coal mine strike was dis- 
counted by many operators. 

Most of the tanker fixtures were from the Gulf. They in J fun 
cluded one clean cargo, a vessel of 8,500 tons for U. K.-Continent & 108 
at 11s 9d with option for the French Atlantic range at 6d extra. Tor 
July loading. Two vessels were fixed for dirty cargoes to Italy, Coe 
one of 10,000 tons at 14s 9d for June and the other of 6,500 tons Cut 
at 14s 6d with 3d additional for each extra port up to four, July $4, 
loading. From California a 9,000 ton dirty vessel was fixed for § tril 
two voyages to Vancouver at 14 cents, commencing in July. . 


The New York Freight Forwarders’ and Brokers’ Association co. 
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sent letters to Senator Copeland and Representative Bland 
ving amendment of the Copeland-Bland bills so as to recognize 
q protect the interests of American forwarders and steamship 


ight brokers. 


INTERCOASTAL LUMBER INCREASE 


A statement in opposition to the proposed increase of 10 
nts a hundred pounds in westbound intercoastal rates on lum- 
rfrom Gulf ports to Pacific coast destinations, to become effec- 
‘e July 1, has been filed with the Gulf-Intercoastal Conference 
George Schaad, Jr., in behalf of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
sociation. The statement points out that lumber from the 
uthwest now gets into the Pacific markets only because of the 
ose proximity of southwestern mills to the ports and the ad- 
ntageous water rates enjoyed. An increase such as that 
oposed will, the statement argues, place these mills in an 
npossible competitive position. It quotes from the Commission's 
cision in Ex Parte 115, in which lumber was expected from the 
creases ordered in that case and argues that what the Com- 
ission said there about the depressed condition of the lumber 
hdustry should be of equal force when considering an increase 
» water rates. In addition to competition from other domestic 
roducing territories, the association says, there is at present 
een competition in the Pacific markets from Philippine, Japan- 
se, and Manchurian woods. At present, the statement says, 
hese products have a better rate to Pacific ports than the Gulf 
mber, and that advantage will be increased when the new 
ulf-Pacific Coast rates go in effect. The increase will make 
he Gulf-Pacific Coast rate 46 cents, the statement says, which 
ill be “one of the highest water rates paid by our shippers,” and 
points out that the New Orleans-London rate is only 30 cents. 
ll these considerations lead the association to ask the conference 
9 withdraw the proposed increase. The statement insists that, 
f it becomes effective, the water carriers will lose rather than 
rain because much lumber traffic now carried by them would 
rrive at the Pacific ports from foreign producing areas in for- 
ign bottoms. 


GOATSKIN CASE DISMISSED 


The Department of Commerce, by Secretary Roper, has dis- 
issed Shipping Board Bureau No. 153, Edmond Weil, Inc., 
ys, Italian Line, “Italia” (Flotte Riunite Cosulich, Lloyd Sabaudo, 
vavigazione Generale), holding that the respondent’s eastbound 
ate on goatskins, 41 cents a cubic foot, resulting in charges of 
$70.35 on five bales of dry goatskins, returned from New York 
0 Italy, had not been shown to be violative of sections 14, 14a, 

15, 16, 17 or 18 of the shipping act, 1916, as alleged. The west- 
bound rate resulted in charges of $34.44. 

By that difference in the rates, eastbound and westbound, 
it was alleged the respondent unjustly and arbitrarily discrimi- 
nated against the complainant, shippers, exporters, importers, 
the goatskin trade, and the port of New York; violated the law 
relative to unfair practices; was unjustly discriminatory and/or 
unfair to complainant as between shippers, exporters, importers 
and/or between exporters from the United States and their for- 
eign competitors; and illegally restrained trade in violation of 
the sections mentioned. 

The complainant asserted that on foreign goods returned to 
the original port of shipment, other steamships applied the same 
rate as had been charged on the shipment of the goods to the 
United States. Secretary Roper said that there was no require- 
ment in the shipping act that rates and practices of carriers in a 
particular trade should be those which carriers in another trade 
must observe, And, therefore, he said, the fact that respondent 
observed a practice respecting returned cargo different from that 
of other carriers in and of itself did not establish a violation 
of the shipping act. He pointed out that the greater the volume 
of the movement the lower the rate was likely to be and that 
there were relatively few American goatskins shipped eastward. 
The Secretary said the mere fact that the rate in the reverse 
dirction was substantially lower did not justify a finding that the 
considered rate was unreasonable or in any other way detri- 
mental to American commerce. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


The War Department has announced allotment of waterway 
funds as follows: Mobile Harbor, Ala., dredging, $66,000; operat- 
Ing and care of locks and dams, Black Warrior, Warrior and 
Tombigbee Rivers, Ala., $25,000; operating and care of Cape 
Cod Canal, Mass., $25,000; Grand Line Canal, Croker Cut, Doughty 
Cut, and Sugar Factory Canal, Calif, removal of shoals, 
$4,000; emergency flood protection, Missouri River and 
tributaries, $25,000; Point Judith Harbor of Refuge, Harbor 
of Refuge at Block Island and Great Salt Pond, Block Island, 
R. I, $46,550 for repair of breakwaters; Potomac River, Alex- 


andria, Va., dredging, $20,000. 


The War Department has announced transmittal to Congress 
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reports recommending improvements in the harbors at St. 
Joseph, Mich., Lorain, O., Buffalo, N. Y., Sitka, Alaska; and 
Galveston, Tex. Reports also were transmitted recommending 
improvements in the St. Clair and St. Marys rivers and Straits 
of Mackinac in Michigan, the Delaware Bay Harbor of Refuge, 
the Houston Ship Channel, the St. Johns River, Fla., Jackson- 
ville to the ocean, and Buttermilk Channel, New York Harbor. 


LINOLEUM, ETC., INTERCOASTAL 


In Shipping Board Bureau Docket No. 201, The Paraffine 
Companies, Inc., vs. American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. et al., 
complaint has been made that complainant is subjected to the 
payment of rates and charges for transportation of feltbase car- 
peting, feltbase rugs, linoleum and allied accessories, from the 
Pacific coast to the Atlantic Coast of quantities under conditions 
similar to westbound split delivery shipments greatly in excess 
of charges assessed competitors, in violation of sections 16 and 
18 of the shipping act. The same split delivery privileges are 
sought for the shipments in question as are now accorded such 
shipments moving from the Atlantic to the Pacific coasts. 


INTERCOASTAL CARGO CHARGES 


The French Sardine Company of California, Inc., Orange 
County Canners, Inc., California Sanitary Company, Ltd., John 
P. Lynch Company, Marney Food Company, C. B. Gentry Chili 
Powder Company, Dr. W. J. Ross Company, Io-Dow Chemical 
Company, Bireley’s, Inc., and Edwin L. Stanton; Inc., have peti- 
tioned the Shipping Board Bureau for permission to intervene 
in No. 184, J. G. Boswell & Company et al. vs. American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Company et al. They seek reparation on 
account of assessment of an assembling and distributing charge 
of 30 cents a ton of 2,000 pounds at Los Angeles and Long Beach, 
Calif., on intercoastal traffic and ask also for a cease and desist 
order. 


INTERCOASTAL TRAFFIC 


United States intercoastal traffic via the Panama Canal in 
April, according to the Panama Canal Record, was as fol- 
lows: Atlantic to Pacific, 56 ships, 168,297 tons of cargo; Pacific 
to Atlantic, 53 ships, 361,708 tons of cargo. 


SHIPPING BUREAU HEARING 


The Shipping Board Bureau has canceled the hearing in 
Dockets Nos. 185 and 187, Richmond Chamber of Commerce vs. 
Blue Star Line, Inc., et al., and Parr-Richmond Terminal Cor- 
poration, Ltd., vs. Same et al., respectively, which was set for 
June 6 at San Francisco, Calif. 


VESSELS IN COASTWISE TRADE 


Chairman Copeland, of the Senate commerce committee, has 
favorably reported to the Senate for passage the bill (H. R. 
115), passed heretofore by the House, which would bar from 
the coastwise trades of the United States vessels formerly op- 
erated in those trades but later sold and placed under foreign 
flag registry and then resold to American citizens. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


The Senate commerce committee has approved the river and 
harbor authorization bill, with amendments. The Beaver and 
Mahoning rivers project was approved with an amendment under 
which the proposed canal may extend from Youngstown, O., to 
Lake Erie at or near Ashtabula, O., the extension to Lake Erie 
being subject to final approval of army engineers. The New York 
Barge Canal and Calumet-Sag projects were approved. The 
committee did not include in the bill the amendment urged by 
R. V. Fletcher, for the railroads, providing that railroads be 
relieved from any charges made necessary on account of bridge 
changes required by waterway improvements. 


ASSEMBLING CHARGE COMPLAINT 


In No. 200, Blake, Moffitt & Towne ys. American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Co. et al., filed with the Shipping Board Bureau of 
the Department of Commerce, the complainants ask for repara- 
tion on account of the assembling and distributing charge of 
30 cents a ton paid by them on shipments received by them at 
Los Angeles and Long Beach, Calif., that had moved between 
the Atlantic and Gulf ports and the California ports, since March 
10, 1933. The charge was condemned by the Department of 
Commerce in docket No. 96. 


. HAGUE RULES LEGISLATION 


Objection by Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, on the ground 
he was not informed as to the provisions of the bill, prevented 
action in the Senate, June 10, on S. 1152, as reported favorably 
by the Senate commerce committee, governing the carriage of 
(See Traffic World, June 1, p. 1063.) 


goods by sea. 
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Doings of the Traffic Clubs 


The Richmond, Va., Traffic Club held its annual outing June 
15 and 16 at the Chamberlain Hotel, Old Point Comfort, Va. 
The program included a business meeting, a golf tournament, 
swimming, a sail on the bay and a banquet with a special floor 
show the evening of June 15. 

George E. Outland, secretary, citizens’ advisory committee 
on publicity, was the speaker at a luncheon meeting of the Los 
Angeles Transportation Club June 10. 


The Traffic Club of Syracuse, N. Y., will hold its annual 
outing and golf tournament at the Syracuse Yacht and Country 
Club, Oneida Lake, July 11. The golf tournament will be held 
in the morning. A program of sports events well be run off in 
the afternoon and dinner will be served in the evening. 


The Traffic Club of Cleveland will hold its annual meeting 
and election of officers in connection with its annua] outing at 
the Pine Ridge Country Club, Wickliffe, Ohio, June 20. There 
will be golf, a baseball game, races and bridge. Luncheon will 
be served at noon and dinner in the evening. Harry Saumby is 
chairman of the entertainment committee and Howard Gorbett 
of the sports committee. 


F. G. Robinson, president of the newly organized Traffic Club 

of Galveston, was born in Palo Pinto County, Texas, in Novem- 

ber, 1892, but was reared in Dallas 

County on a farm. He attended the 

public schools in Dallas. In September, 

1909, he began railroading as waybill 

file clerk in the accounting department 

of the T. and P. Railway Company. He 

later became rate clerk and occupied 

that position with the T. and P. and the 

M. K. and T. lines. After several years’ 

service in the accounting and _ traffic 

departments and in the local freight 

office of the T. and P. at Shreveport, La., 

he was employed as assistant traffic 

manager for Armour and Company, Fort 

Worth, Texas, in 1919. In 1921 he re- 

turned to the traffic department of the 

T. and P. as chief tariff compiler. Sub- 

sequently he became chief clerk and 

remained in this position until January, 1927, when he became 

assistant commerce clerk with the New Orleans Joint Traffic 

Bureau. In June, 1929, he returned to Dallas as traffic manager 

of the Lone Star Gas Company, where he remained until April, 

1935, when he became traffic manager of the Galveston Chamber 
of Commerce, 


; The Traffic Club of Dallas will hold its annual outing at 
Kidd Springs June 29. There will be swimming, dancing and 
bridge and a baseball game between teams of railroad and 
industrial traffic men. 


The annual outing of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis was 
held at Antlers Park June 15. There was golf, athletic contests 
and games, dancing and bridge. A buffet lunch was served. 
M. F. Day was general chairman of the committees in charge. 


The annual outing of the Traffic Club of the Rochester, N. 
Y., Chamber of Commerce will be held June 20 at Point Pleasant, 
Irondequoit Bay. There will be a program of sports and games. 
A golf tournament will be held in the morning at the Lake Shore 
Country Club. The club’s second golf event will be held at the 
Owasco Country Club July 26. 


The Miami Valley Traffic Club will hold its second golf out- 
ing of the season at the Xenia Country Club, Xenia, Ohio, June 20. 


L. P. King, assistant general freight agent, Seaboard Air 
Line, was elected president of the Charlotte, N. C., Traffic Club 
at a meeting May 24. Other officers were elected as follows: 
First vice-president, P. A. McCleary, chief clerk, Southern Rail- 
way; second vice-president, Henry Chambliss, assistant man- 
ager, Swift and Company; secretary-treasurer, W. J. Kerr, Jr., 
chief clerk, P. and N.; board of governors, G. J. Fella, general 
superintendent, A. and P. Tea Company; J. K. Powell, general 
agent, Norfolk-Southern; F. B. Markey, manager, Postal Tele- 
graph Company; W. Mason King, assistant freight traffic man- 
ager, Southern Railway. A loving cup was presented to Jucks 
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Howard in appreciation of his work for the club in the 
just past. The next meeting of the club will be held Juy 


The annual outing of the Washington, D. C., Trang) 
tion Club will be held at the Kenwood Golf and Country ¢ 
June 19. There will be golf, tennis and swimming. Dinne 
be served in the evening. 


A golf outing, the first in its history, will be held by; 
Metropolitan Traffic Association of New York, at the Cregny 
Golf Club June 25. T. Gursky is chairman of the committe 
charge. 


Scott M. Loftin, Jacksonville attorney and president 
the American Bar Association, will be the speaker at a m 
ing of the Jaeksonville, Fla., Traffic Club July 8. The affair 
be designated Florida East Coast Railway day. J. D. Ingrah 
assistant general passenger agent, Florida East Coast, is cj 
man of the committee in charge, and A. R. Austin, commer 
agent for that road, is vice-chairman. 


Ruth B. Steffey, Pullman Company, was elected presij 
of the Railway Business Women’s Association of Chicago 
a meeting held June 4. Other officers elected were: First 
president, Maude Hervey, C. B. and Q.; second vice-presidg 
Marie Johnson, C. and N. W.; corresponding secretary, Be 
Koller, C. R. I. and P.; recording secretary, Helen Wag 
A. T. and S. F.; treasurer, Florence Wixted, C. and E. I, 


S. J. A. O’Ferrell, chief inspector, state narcotic diviy 
will be the speaker at a meeting of the Women’s Traffic 
of San Francisco at the Western Women’s Club June 20, 


The annual outing of the Worcester, Mass., Traffic Assoc 
tion will be held at the Wachusett Country Club, July 16. 
program includes a golf tournament and other sports. Frank¥ 
Morgan, joint agent, Boston and Maine, and New Haven, 
general chairman in charge of arrangements. 


The Elmira, N. Y., Traffic Club has applied for membe. 
ship in the Associated Traffic Clubs of America. A mail vol 
of the directors of the association is being taken on the appli 
cation. 


More than a majority of the member clubs of the Associate 
Traffic Clubs of America have ratified the resolutions adopted a 
the recent Virginia Beach meeting of the association opposit: 
the so-called labor bills in Congress designed further to restti¢ 
the railroads and to add to their operating expenses. Thus tl 
adoption of the resolutions becomes the official action of tl 
association. Clubs that have ratified, news of the action ¢ 
which has not as yet appeared in these columns, include th 
Charlotte, N. C., Traffic and Transportation Club, the Trafit 
Club of Newark, the Birmingham Traffic and Transportatio 
Club, the Junior Traffic Club of Chicago and the Traffic Club i 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


The Transportation Club of St. Paul will hold a golf tourn 
ment at the Town and Country Club June 21. Members of tle 
Minneapolis Traffic Club have been invited to participate. Ai 
intercity match between the two clubs will be played in Jul, 
the date and place to be announced later. 


The Traffic Club of New York will hold a luncheon meetilé 
June 20 at the Hotel Biltmore. Edgar F. Luckenbach, presidett 
of the Luckenbach Steamship Company, will talk on: “Why 
Lily Ponds?” The club will hold a golf outing at the Wykag!! 
Country Club, New Rochelle, N. Y., June 18. 


The Transportation Club of Louisville will hold an outing 
at the New Albany Country Club, New Albany, Ind., June 2 
There will be golf, swimming and other sports, as well as brid 
and dancing. Dinner will be served in the evening. Harry !: 
Flynn is chairman of the entertainment committee. 


The Women’s Traffic Club of St. Louis is planning a series 
of educational meetings for next fall and winter. The arrange 
ments are in the hands of the club’s educational committee 0 
which Elizabeth B. Spalding is chairman. Sixteen sessions Wil 
be held. Classes will be conducted by Joe Tucker, Missou! 
Pacific. The club is planning a Sunday excursion to Spriné 


. field, Ill., on a date to be selected later. 


CONSOLIDATED CLASSIFICATION DOCKET 


In the Traffic Bulletin of June 15 is printed Docket No. &, 
of the Consolidated Classification Committee, for hearings 
the Official, Southern, and Western Classification committees 4 
Atlanta, July 10, New York (Bluff Point, Cliff Haven Station), 
July 16, and Chicago, July 23. 
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WINE 


comes back! 





ember. 
il vote 


ann Hoip UP THE GLASS. Note the color. Inhale the 
bouquet. Sip and taste slowly. Ah, there we go again, trying 
ciate tell you how to enjoy the fragrance, aroma and taste of 
se ine wine. We’re railroad men and not supposed to know 
ostriggmebout such things! 
7 - However, we do know this, speedy and efficient transpor- 
on ufgpation is highly important to the California wine industry! 
le ti More wine is carried by Southern Pacific than any other 
“oe ransportation agency in America. Nearly 90 percent of all 
ub olfmthe wine produced in the United States ts made in California, 
and Southern Pacific serves all the wine-growing areas. Along 
pur rails are practically all the wineries in the state. 
For the first quarter of 1935 wine shipments were up 20 
percent above the volume moved during the corresponding 
period last year. The prospects for further developments in 
i the wine industry are bright, and Southern Pacific’s fast, 
ident (Meflicient freight service will continue to be a vital factor in 
‘Whi Bithis improvement. 
_ This dovetailed association of wine shipper and railroad 
_ fBis just another example of the high type of cooperation 
iy pesouthern Pacific provides. It indicates why we believe we can 
idze be helpful to you. Whatever your 
'Y UM shipment may be—wine, perisha- 
bles, lumber, livestock or merchan- 
ries B dise—and wherever it is consigned, 
nef Southern Pacific will handle it care- 
wil & fully, swiftly, safely. Let us aid you 


. with your freight problems. 
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Personal Notes 





V. F. Gillespie, for several years representative of steam- 
ship and barge lines in the Gulf states, has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Guif Warehouse and Transport Company, 
Houston, Texas. 

K. W. Fischer has been appointed land and tax commis- 
sioner for the C. B. and Q. to succeed J. A. Connell, who died. 
J. T. Williamson has been appointed a member and chairman 
of the railroad’s board of pensions and superintendent of its 
relief department, appointments formerly held by Mr. Fischer. 
A. E. Perlman has been appointed assistant engineer, main- 
tenance of way, Burlington lines, at Chicago. 

M. M. Terrill has been appointed general freight agent for 
the Green Bay and Western at Green Bay. 

David H. Hoops, assistant fright traffic manager, Chicago 
and North Western, Chicago, died June 8. 

W. ¥. Clarke has been appointed general manager of the 
Interstate Dispatch, Inc., at Chicago. C. E. Wahle has been 
appointed manager at Cincinnati, and Leo Werner agent at 
Milwaukee. 





Digest of New Complaints 





No. 26978, Sub. No. 1, Sessions Foundry Co., Bristol, Conn., vs. N. 
Y. XN. BH. @ H. ot al. 

Rates, moulding and foundry sand, points in New York and 
New Jersey to Bristol, Conn., in violation of section 1. Asks new 
rates and reparation. (J. H. Sturtevant, atty., 101 Milk St., Bos- 
ton, Mass.) 

No. 27009, California Cotton Oil Corporation, Los Angeles, Calif., vs. 
AT. & &. 3B. ot al. 

Rates, feeder and/or stocker live stock to Los Angeles, from 
points in Calif., Nev., Ore., Ida., Utah, Mont., Wyo., Colo., Ariz., 
N. M., and Tex., in violation of section 3, the undue preference 
being for operators of feed pens at other points in Calif., such 
as El Monte, Clearwater and Uplands, Calif. Ask for rates that will 
remove the undue preference alleged, no higher relatively than 
those to El Monte, Bassett and adjacent points. (L. H. Stewart, 
practitioner, 106 West Third St., Los Angeles, Calif.) 

No. 27010, Whitin Machine Works, Whitins, Mass., vs. N. Y. N. H. 
& H. et al, 

Rates, molding and foundry sand, points in N. Y. and N. J. 
to Whitins, Mass., in violation of section 1. Ask new rates and 
reparation. (J. H. Sturtevant, atty., 101 Milk St., Boston, Mass.) 

No. 27010, Sub. No. 1, Same vs. Same. 
Y. and N. J. 
new rates and 


Rates, molding and foundry sand, points in N. 
to Whitins, Mass., in violation of section 1. Ask 
reparation. (J. H, Sturtevant, atty., 101 Milk St., Boston, Mass.) 
No. ge — Refining Co., Houston, Tex., vs. Central of New Jer- 
sey et al. 
Combination rates, motor fuel anti-kKnock compound, Carney’s 
Point, N. J., to West Port Arthur, Tex., in violation of sections 
1 and 3, the undue preference alleged being for competing re- 
fineries at Baytown and Houston, Tex., having the benefit of a 
lower through rail-water-and-rail rate. Asks new rates and repara- 
tion. (J. C. Beck, asst. gen. t. m., Gulf Refining Co., P. O. Box 
1166, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
No. 27012, Chattanooga Glass Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., vs. Pennsyl- 
vania et al. 
Rates, fluxing lime, carload, Gibsonburg, O., to Chattanooga, 
Tenn., in violation of section 1. Asks reparation. (John S. Fletcher, 
atty., 815 Broad St.) 


No. Pa Joseph Horne Co. et al., Pittsburgh, Pa., BB. & ©. 
et al. 

Rates, cotton sheets and cotton pillow cases, L. C. L.., points in 
North and South Carolina to Pittsburgh, Pa., in violation of sec- 
tions 1, 3 and 4, the undue preference being for points north 
of Pittsburgh, on the Buffalo & Susquehanna, and the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh. Ask new rates and reparation. (L. V. 
Brandt, Earl W. Cox, practitioners, 1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

No. 27014, A. Bronstein et al., Philadelphia, Pa., vs. B. & O. et al. 

_ Rates, grapes, points in N. Y. and Pa. to Philadelphia in viola- 
tion of sections 1, 3 and 4, the undue prejudice alleged arising 
from alleged failure to observe in the making of rates, the dif- 
ferential between N. Y. and Philadelphia. Ask new rates and 
reparation. (Samuel L. Einhorn, George P. Wilson, counsel, 12 
South 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


No. 27016, John Sangalli, Louisville, Ky., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Rates, horse manure, Chicago, Ill., to Louisville, Ky., in viola- 
tion of section 1. Asks new rates and reparation. (W. A. Knight, 
practitioner, 406 Commercial Bldg., Louisville, Ky.) 

No. 27017, Ford, Bacon & Davis Construction Corporation, New York, 
N..., Va. € B. & G. ot al. 

Rates, contractors’ outfits, Sweet Grass, Mont., to Randolph, 
Mo., and from Randolph, Mo., to Cut Bank, Mont., in violation 
of section 1. Asks reparation. (W. P. Bowman, practitioner, 438 
Milton Ave., Anderson, Ind.) 

No. 27021, Carolina Shippers’ Association, Inc., et al., Greenville, N. 
C., vs. Norfolk Southern et al. 

Rates, white potatoes, East Alliance and Columbus, N. C., to 
Harlan and Middlesboro, Ky., in violation of section 1. Ask rep- 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and praq 
nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist op j,, 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, wij; 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of inter, 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide {,, 
edge will answer questions eg | to practical traffic problems. We 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work, 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any que; 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involyy 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated, |; 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought prope, 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable chj, 
No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or quesj, 
from non subscribers. 
Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Earle Building, Washington, D. ¢, 


Damages—Measure of—Replacement Value 


Ohio.— Question: We have, from time to time, suffered ¢ 
siderable losses on cars of fruits and vegetables due to the de 
of cars by the carriers necessitating the purchase of supplies » 
the local market at a higher price, in order to supply our sto 
with merchandise which has been advertised for sale on a py 
ticular date. 

The carriers invariably decline these claims, stating this js, 
special damage feature, and that their liability is the value ¢ 
the merchandise at destination in the quantity shipped. 

We are strictly retailers and the claims we file for the (i 
ference in the price paid for merchandise to replace that whid 
has been delayed is an actual loss to us. We would appreciat 
an opinion on this feature and the citation of any cases in poi! 
which have come to your attention. 

Answer: In the McCaull-Dinsmore case, 253 U. S. 97, 40S. ¢ 
504, the Supreme Court of the United States held that the proj 
sion formerly carried in the carrier’s bill of lading, which pw 
vided that the amount of any loss or damage for which any cu 
rier is liable should be computed on the basis of the value of tlk 
property at the time and place of shipment, including freight 
charges, if paid, to be a limitation upon the carrier’s liability ani 
therefore contrary to the Cummin’s amendment, and in effec 
stated that the measure of damages was the actual loss caused bj 
the breach of contract of carriage, which loss is what the shippe 
would have had if the contract had been performed. Wher 
goods are lost or destroyed the carrier is liable, as a rule, fw 
their full value at place of destination at the time they shoili 
have been delivered, with interest thereon from that time, les 
the unpaid cost of transportation. 

While the destination value is ordinarily the measure ii 
damages for loss or, injury or delay to goods, there is no uniform 
basis or method of arriving thereat. It is apparent from the dec 
sion of the Supreme Court of the United States in Illinois Central 
R. R. Co. vs. Crail, 281 U. S. 57, 50 S. Ct. 180, that each cas 
must be determined by taking into consideration the circum 
stances surrounding the purchase, sale and transportation of tht 
goods, such as, for instance, whether it was necessary to replace 
the goods at destination in order to fill a contract of sale # 
whether the consignee has lost a sale because of the non-deliver 
of the goods or has earned a retail profit by a contract of resale 

In the Crail case, above cited, the Court, after stating that the 
basic principle underlying common law remedies is that the 
shall afford only compensation for the injury suffered, states thal 
if respondent in that case had been under any constraint to pur 
chase less than a carload lot to repair his loss or carry on his 
business, in that event the measure of his loss would have beet 
the retail market cost of the necessary replacement, citinf 
Haskell vs. Hunter, 23 Mich. 305, 309. The Court, however, hell 
that in the actual circumstances of the Crail case, the cost d 
replacing the exact shortage at retail price was not the measult 
of the loss since it was capable of replacement and was, in fatt 
replaced in the course of respondent’s business from purchasé 
made in carload lots at wholesale market price without added 
expense. 

As it was necessary for you to, in the instant case, purchase 
in the open market goods to replace those delayed in the cours 
of transportation, it would appear from the statements of the 
Court in the Crail case, above cited, that this replacement cost 
may be recovered. 

Liability of Carrier for Loss Caused by Fire 

Missouri.—Question: A shipment was forwarded from poisl 
A to point B. The shipment arrived in good condition on Au 
11, and was not removed from the freight house of the carrier lf 
the consignee. On the night of August 12, during a severe storm, 
the freight house and the shipment were destroyed by fire. ft 
is the contention of the carrier that their freight depot Wa 
struck by lightning and, if so, they are exempted from liabilit) 
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PORT 
ALBANY 
Newest Inland 
North Atlantic Seaport 


Within 250 miles there reside :— 


One-third of the population of the United States. 


The richest producing population in the United 
States. 


The greatest consuming population in the United 
States. 


Harbor—30 ft. deep with 1,000 ft. turning basin; 
143 miles from sea. 


Channel—27 ft. deep; in unobstructed tidal river. 
Docks—5,000 ft. with shipside trackage. 
Sheds—Sprinkler protected fireproof construction. 
Grain Elevator—13,000,000 bu. storage. 
Accessible to 85% of world’s ocean carriers. 


Port District Railroad connecting with trunk rail- 
roads serves water front. 


Industrial Area—pavement, water, sewers; power 
and rail facilities. 


For complete information address: 


Albany Port District Commission 


74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 








by the provisions of paragraph 2 of the bill of lading. It jg the 
contention of the consignee that he did not receive notice of 
arrival of this shipment at destination until the evening of A 
13, while it is the contention of the carrier that the consgigy 
was notified on August 11, the date of the arrival at destinatioy 

We will appreciate your advising the responsibility of the car. 
rier in this instance . , 

Answer: Under Section A-1, Rule 2, of the storage tari 
notice of arrival is to be given within twenty-four hours afte, 
arrival of the shipment and billing at destination, and under ge, 
tion C, Rule 4, of the storage tariff on inbound freight held fy 
removal, time will be computed from the first 7 a. m. after th 
day on which notice of arrival is sent or given the consignee. 

Under paragraph (b), section 1, of the Bill of Lading (og). 
tract Terms and Conditions, the carrier is liable, as such, fo 
loss or damage occurring prior to the expiration of free time 
i. e., forty-eight hours or more, as provided in section A-1, of Ruk 
3, of the storage tariff, except that caused by an act of God. 

The authorities seem to agree that loss by fire, unless jt js 
caused by lightning, does not come within the exception of “aq 
of God,” and accordingly is chargeable against the common cay. 
rier. Hale vs. New Jersey Steam. Nav. Co. (Conn.), 39 Am, 
Dec. 398; C. & N. W. vs. Sawyer (Ill.), 18 Am. Rep. 613. This 
is on the theory that, no matter how free from blame or ne. 
ligence the carrier may be, or how accidental or inevitable the 
conflagration, the fire must, save in the case of lightning, have 
originated by human means and so cannot be said to be an act 
of Diety. This rule, holding a carrier responsible as an insurer jy 
the event of fire, is alike inflexible and certain, yielding to no 
hardship. But if some other factor, in itself of such a char. 
acter as to come within the designation “act of God,” can properly 
be deemed to be the proximate, direct and efficient cause of the 
loss, then it seems that the carrier may avoid responsibility 
although a fire may have participated in the actual destruction 
of the goods. Thus where a furious wind blows from the track a 
car containing goods which are destroyed by fire that immediately 
follows without negligence on the part of the carrier, as the 
result of the overturning of the car in which was burning a lamp, 
and a coal fire, it seems that the carrier will not be liable, as in 
such a case the violence of the wind may be deemed to be the 
cause of the loss, the fire following, if not instantaneously, im- 
mediately thereafter, without negligence or any wrongful act of 
the carrier intervening to produce it, being regarded as merely 
resulting and incidental. Blythe vs. D. & R. G. (Colo.), 25 Pac. 
702. 

It has been held that when a fire from burning woods was 
driven by a tornado into a town, and destroyed a lot of freight 
cars, the loss resulted from an “act of God.” Penna. R. Co. vs. 
Fries, 87 Pa. St. 234. 

In the instant case, the determination of the carrier’s liability 
is dependent upon whether or not the storm or lightning was the 
proximate cause which set the immediate cause, i. e., the fire, 
in operation. If the starting of the fire cannot be traced to the 
storm or to lightning, the carrier is liable for the value of the 
goods which were destroyed. 


REVENUE TRAFFIC STATISTICS 

Revenue traffic statistics of Class I steam railways taken 
from 139 reports, representing 149 railways, by the Commis 
sion’s Bureau of Statistics for March and the three months ended 
with March, show a revenue ton-mile for March of 9.29 mills as 
compared with 9.66 mills in March, 1934. Freight revenue Was 
$228,402,415 in March as compared with $240,861,162 in March, 
1934. Revenue-tons carried were 116,310,000 as compared with 
124,975,000 in March, 1934. 

In the three months ended with March the revenue ton-mile 
was 9.38 mills as compared with 9.66 mills in the corresponding 
period of 1934; freight revenue was $645,131,596, as compared 
with $651,127,163 and the revenue-tons were 336,331,000 as com: 
pared with 339,693,000. 

The revenue passenger-mile in March was 2.02 cents as com 
pared with 2.04 cents in March, 1934; passenger revenue was 
$27,723,859 as compared with $27,428,394; and the revenue pas 
sengers totaled 36,685,000 as compared with 37,528,000 in March, 
1934. 

In the three-month period ended with March the revenue pas: 
senger-mile was 2.03 cents as compared with 2.04 cents in the 
corresponding period of 1934; passenger revenue was $85,415,041 
as compared with $79,986,123 in the corresponding period of 
1934; and the revenue passengers carried totaled 110,471,000 a8 
compared with 110,860,000. 


RATE MEN’S ROSTER 
The Rate Men’s Club, an organization of passenger rate and 
division men, located at Chicago but with a nation-wide member 
ship, has issued a roster of its membership together with its 
constitution and the constitution of the Fraternal Society, # 
subsidiary death benefit association, in the form, sizé and a> 
pearance of a railroad tariff. It bears the number R. M. C. 1935. 
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Eyes West! 
PORTLAND, OREGON, is the 


Pacific Northwest warehousing center. 
Distribution from Portland to Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho and Montana is quick- 
est and cheapest! 





@ Here are points you cannot afford to overlook when 
shipping or ordering merchandise: — @ Railway Express 
not only provides swift, reliable transportation, but also 
maintains a door-to-door pick-up and delivery service 

Save time money and customers by in all principal cities and towns. There is no extra charge 
locating stocks and establishing your rep- for this extra service. @ A telephone call brings Railway 
resentative in the geographical hub of this Express to the shipper’s door for pick-up and Railway 
rich market. Express delivers to the door of the consignee. @ Take 
all the guesswork out of your shipping problems by 
specifying Railway Express. @ Phone the nearest Rail- 
way Express agent for service and information on rates. 


Market and transportation data sup- 
plied on request. 


The best there is in transportation 





SERVING THE NATION FOR 96 YEARS 


: For Traffic, “fra i peers Write R A I LW AY 
ORTLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
AND EXPRESS 


PORT OF PORTLAND COMMISSION 2 
AGENCY, INC. 


824 S. W. 5th Ave., Portland, Oregon 
Eastern Industrial Representative—W.D.B. DODSON—V. P., Portland Chamber of Commerce N A T | O N W | D E R A | L ” A | R s E RV | C E 
Roosevelt Hotel, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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AUTHORITY 
COMMERCE 
BUILDING 


CARTAGE 
COSTS 


Route LCL shipments via 


UNION INLAND 
FREIGHT STATION No. | 


Located in New York's amazing 


new distribution G. H. Q. 


THE PORT AUTHORITY 
COMMERCE BUILDING 


15th to 16th Sts.—8th to 9th Aves. 
MANHATTAN 


This station, maintained and operated by the 
trunk line railroads serving the Port of New 
York, has already effected sensational savings 
in trucking time and money, not only for the 
tenants who occupy the remarkable space in 
the building itself but for all other shippers and 
consignees who have been far-sighted enough 
to form the economical habit of using Union 
Inland Station No. 1 for both inbound and 
outbound L.C.L. freight shipments. 


Write for detailed information to 


THE PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 
Traffic Manager 
111 Eighth Ave., 
New York City 


HOLLAND 
TUNNEL 
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Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) , 
been added since the last issue of The. Traffic World. New assig, 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than hepsi 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellatis 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in tj, 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


June 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
20769—Refrigeration charges on fruits, vegetables, berries and me, 
ons from the west, 
June 17—New York, N. Y.—Hotel Pennsylvania—Examiner Steer: 
Railway labor act No. 6—Hudson & Manhattan Railroad Co, 


June 17—Buffalo, N. Y.—Hotel Buffalo—Examiner T. F. Sullivan: 
Finance No. 10826—Application of Erie R. R. for a certificate 
public convenience and necessity authorizing operation, undy 
trackage rights, over a portion of the railroad of the L. Vv, Rp 
in Buffalo, N. Y. 
June 17—Chicago, Ill.—Hotel Sherman—Examiner Trezise: 
1. & S. No. 3997—Coal from Illinois to Keokuk, Ia. 
June 17—New Orleans, La.—Hotel St. Charles—Examiner Hill: 
1. & S. 4091—Transit on rice at New Orleans, etc. 
June 17—New Orleans, La.—St. Charles Hotel—Examiner B. Fuller: 
* Fourth Section Application No. 15935—To establish and maintain, 
rate of 41 cents per 100 lbs. on wrapping paper and paper bag; 
from Bastrop, Advance, Monroe and West Monroe, La., to Jack. 
sonville, Fla.—Filed by J. E. Tilford. 


June 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner G. L. Shinn: 
Fourth Section Application 15867—Lake Cargo Coal to Fairport Har. 
bor, O.—Filed by B. & O. R. R. 


June 18—-Bedford, Ind.—Federal Bldg.—Examiner T. F. Sullivan: 
Finance No. 10824—Application Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisyjls 
Ry, for a certificate of public convenience and necessity permit. 
wr abandonment of line extending from Avoca to Switz City 
nd. 5 
June 18—El Paso, Tex.—Paso Del Norte Hotel—Examiner Archer: 
1. & S. 4107—Cantaloupes or melons eastbound from New Mexico, 
June 19—New Orleans, La.—St. Charles Hotel—Examiner McGrath; 
1. & S. No. 4102—Coal—Ala., Ill., etc., to New Orleans sub-ports, 


June 19—Washington, D. C.—Director Sweet: 
Finance No. 9952—Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry. Co. reorganization, 


June 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

26596—Norcross Brothers, a partnership, vs. P. R. R. 

26630 and Sub. 1—Wisconsin Paper & Pulp Mfrs. Traffic Assn. et al 
vs. Ann Arbor (Norman B. Pitcairn and Frank C. Nicodemus, Jr, 
Receivers) et al. 

26698—Nekoosa Edwards Paper Co. et al. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 


June 21—Monon, Ind.—Monon House—Examiner T. F. Sullivan: 
Finance No. 10823—Application C. I. & L. Ry. Co. for a certificate 

of public convenience and necessity permitting abandonment o 
the C. & W. V. branch extending from McCoysburg to a pon 
four miles north of Dinwiddie, Ind. 

June 21—Chicago, Ill.—Sherman Hotel—Examiner Trezise: 

* 1. & S. No. 4055—Coal from Danville group to Joliet, etc., Ill. (fur 
ther hearing). 


June 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
26496—Maine & New Hampshire Granite Corp. vs. B. & M. eta 
26289—Olean Glass Co. vs. Pennsylvania R. R. 


June 22—Memphis, Tenn.—Peabody Hotel—Examiner J. P. McGrath: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15859—Automobiles and parts to la 
and Ark.—Filed by F. A. Leland, agent. 
Fourth Section Application 15887—Petroleum products from Gretna, 
Marrero and Westwego, La.—-Filed by Mo. Pac. Ry. 


June 24—New York, N. Y.—Hotel Pennsylvania—Director Bartel: 
Ex Parte 104—Practices of carriers affecting operating revenues ot 
expenses, Part VI, warehousing and storage of property by car- 
riers at port of New York, N. Y. 
‘. = A. No. 4101—Time limit on tobacco expense bills in N. Y. 
arbor. 


June 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: 
Finance No. 9422—Supplementary application of Union Pacific R. 
for authority to acquire control by lease of the railroad properties 
of the O. S. L. R. R., O.-W. R. R. & Nav. Co., L. A. & S. L, 
and the St. J. & G. I. Ry. 


June 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner F. E. Mullen: 
* 9200—Railway mail pay (in the matter of the application of. the 
Ga. & Fla. R. R., for increased rates of pay) (further hearing). 


June 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

Finance No. 10646—Joint application Michigan Central R. R., tht 
N. Y. C. and Battle Creek & Sturgis Ry. for permission t 
abandon that part of the railroad of the latter company betwee! 
Battle Creek and Sturgis, Mich. 


June 24—Memphis, Tenn.—Peabody Hotel—Examiner McGrath: ; 
26965—Farmers National Grain Corporation et al. vs. A. G. S. et 4 
June 24—Chicago, Ill.—Sherman Hotel—Commissioner Porter and Ex 
aminer Copenhafer: 
* 1. & S. 4108—Lumber from Pacific Coast to eastern points. 


June 24—Kansas City, Mo.—Chamber of Comm, Rooms—Commissioné! 
Mahaffie and Examiner Johnston: . 

* | & S. 4081, 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th Supplemental Orders—Potatoes ané 
vegetables from west and northwest. 

* 25412—Dawson Produce Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

* 25706—Dawson Produce Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

* 17166—Turner-Atlus Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

* 26166—Nash-Finch Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

* 26897—Chamber of Commerce of Greeley, Colo., vs. U. P. et al. 

* we of R. R. Commrs. of S. D. et al. vs, A. T. & S.F 
et al. 

* Fourth Section Appl. No. 15729—Potatoes from N. W. points 
the Southwest. 


June 24—Clarinda, la.—Federal Bldg.—Examiner T. F. Sullivan: 
Finance No. 10792—Application C. B. & Q. R. R. for a certificate 
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HOUSTON 


‘THE 
RICE PORT of AMERICA 


Is the nearest major port to the great rice 
producing regions of Texas and Louisiana. 










TIME means MONEY 


FOR SHIPPER AND CUSTOMER 
















Increasing demand of shippers and custom- 
ers for “VIA SEATTLE” routing is due to 
obvious business reasons. Savings made by 
the SHORTER route—superlative service 
enjoyed thru Seattle’s mammoth modern 
port facilities—greatest on the Pacific— 
these are values wisely considered by every 
shipper and traffic expert. 
































It has distinct rate advantages over 5 
trunk lines and numerous branch lines from 
all parts of the Southwest. 


18 steamship lines, 4 great 
transcontinental railroads 
serving Seattle, give you some 
idea of extensive service. In 
addition Seattle affords the 

i 1 largest and finest in storage 
fo ne ope and facilities for quicker dis. 
18 Steamship Lines Patch—with greater economy. 


For Particulars Write 


PORT OF SEATTLE, 
Bell St. Terminal. Seattle, U.S.A 


















Two steamship services have recently 
been inaugurated to Cuba. No matter 
where your market, you can reach it quickly 
and economically through regular sailings 
from Houston to practically every part of AMERICAN 
the Globe. MARKETS 


Is 






















Every facility for handling this commodity 
is maintained here in order to render the 
most efficient service. 
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RICE EXPORTS FROM THE PORT OF HOUSTON JIN | | 
DURING THE MONTH OF MAY TOTALED | PD KNOW YOUR 
. 13,869,210 POUNDS. P (GEOGRAPHY 


If, in your business, you make frequent 
shipments to and from the Orient, it will 
















Ss 


se W. . pay you to study your map You will see 
J. Rus i ait that Seattle is the ———, United States 
port to the Orient and that shipments sent v ia 

Director of the Port Seattle therefore reach their destination much 


quicker—saving days and dollars for you. 


An American Mail Line President Liner sails 
from Seattle every alternate Saturday; one 
arrives from the Orient every alternate Tues- 
day, regular as clockwork. 


In addition, a fleet of fast cargo liners augments 
this service with regular frequent sailings to 
Japan, China, Hongkong and the Philippines. 


EMPIRE NAVIGATION CORPORATION 


Transportation 
Bulk and Package Cargoes 
between 

Atlantic Coast Ports and Great Lakes Ports 

vie 
New York State Canal System’ 

2 

Regular Motorship and Barge Service 


For information, apply desk No. 6 
21 West Street New York 
1714 Dime Bank Bldg Detroit 
110 So. Dearborn St......scccceces Chicago 
Union Trust Bldg. Arcade Cleveland 


General Freight Office 
740 Stuart Building 


Fast Freight and aan Reeds 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


. 
HASTORF & BULLOCK, INC. 


GENERAL AGENTS 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Buffalo: Ft. West Genesee St. Philadelphia: Drexel Buliding 
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ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


HARRY C. AMES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 





Practicing Successor to Keene & Ames 
Formerly Attorney and Examiner 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


H. D. DRISCOLL 


Commerce Counsel and Attorney 
Southern Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Oklahoma City Office, Petroleum Bldg. 
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NEW LOW FARES 


to the 


ORIENT 


Low summer roundtrip fares to Japan, China, and the Philip- 
pines are in effect now on famous President Liners. These 
powerful, smooth-sailing ships leave New York and San Fran- 
cisco (via Hawaii and the Sunshine Route) every week for 
Japan, China and the Philippines. You may stopover any- 
where, then catch the next or a later President Liner. (Favor- 
able exchange in the Orient makes stopovers economical.) 
All staterooms are outside with comfortable beds. Outdoor 
swimming pool and roomy play-decks. For information, see 
your travel agent or... 
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of public convenience and necessity permitting abandonment 
line extending from Clarinda to a point at or near Norwich, p 
County, Ia. 7 

June 25—New York, N. Y.—Hotel Pennsylvania—Examiner McGrath: 

26913 and Sub. 1—Town of Phillipsburg, N. J., et al. vs. B. & O, ety 

No. 26969—Trenton Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. B. & O. et al 

June 25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: , 

Finance 10574—Application Erie R. R. Co. for authority to acquir 
the terminal properties and portion of the main line of the J W 
& N. W. R. R. Co. i 

Finance 10564—Application Jamestown, Westfield & Northwestern p 
R. Co. for permission to abandon its railroad in Chautaugy 
County, N. Y. 

June 26—Reargument at Washington, D. C.: 

1. & S. 3662—Lake and rail class and commodity rates, 

1. & S. No. 3662—Lake and rail class and commodity rates. 

1. & S. No. 3805—Class rates via rail-lake-rail routes. 

24913—-Board of Railroad Commissioners of the state of South p,. 

kota vs. B. & O. et al. 

June 26—Columbia, S. C.—Jefferson Hotel—Examiner Hoy: 

* 26993—Iomergency freight charges in South Carolina. 

June 27—Chicago, Ill.—Hotel Morrison—Examiner Steer: 

Railway labor act No. 7—Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee Raj. 
road Co. 

June 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner G. L. Shinn: 

Fourth Section Application No. 15919—Authority to establish ang 
maintain rate of $1.92 on bituminous coal from mines and stations 
in Reynoldsville region of Pa. to Buffalo, Buffalo Creek and Lack. 
awanna, N 2 

June 27—Arkansas City, 
Sullivan: 

Finance No. 10798—Joint application of A. T. & S. F. and Kansggs 
Southwestern Ry. for a certificate of public convenience ani 
necessity permitting abandonment of line of railroad extending 
from Arkansas City to South Haven, Kan. 

June 28—Oral argument at Washington, D. C.: 

1. & S. No. 4080—Express Merchandise from 
South. 

June 28—New York, N. Y.—Hotel Pennsylvania—Examiner Mctrath 

ey" _ 1—Long Island Coal Merchants’ Assn. et al, vg 

» & OC Al. 

June 29—Chicago, Ill.—Hotel Morrison—Examiner Steer: 

Railway labor act No. 8—Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Rail. 
road Co. 

July 1—Washington, D. C.—Director Sweet: 

Finance No. 10810—In the matter of the Copper Range Railroad Co 
reorganization, 

July 1—Denver, Colo.—Rooms of Public Utilities Comm.—Comnis. 
sioner Mahaffie and Examiner Johnston: 

* | & S. 4081, 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th Supplemental Orders—Potatoes ani 
vegetables from West and northwest. 

* 25412—Dawson Produce Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

* 25706—Dawson Produce Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

* 17166—Turner-Atlus Co, et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

* 26166—Nash-Finch Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

* 26897—Chamber of Commerce of Greeley, Colo., vs. U. P. et al. 

* 26899—Board of R. kk. Commrs. of S. D, et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

7 pot En gue Appl. No. 15729—Potatoes from N. W. points to the 
Southwest. 







Kan.—Federal Building—Examiner T, Pp 


Cincinnati, 0., to 








NEW BOSTON-MONTREAL SERVICE 


A new kind of passenger service, a day-coach train with a 
club-lounge car attached, and porter and waiter service avail- 
able, will be offered on the new Ambassador, to be placed in 
service between Boston and Montreal June 23. The running time 
will be an hour and forty-five minutes faster than the present 
running time of the Ambassador. The entire equipment of the 
trains is new. Passenger coaches, seating 84, are fully air con- 
ditioned. The club-lounge car, with a section set aside for serv: 
ing meals, is also air conditioned and seats 39. 














GRADE CROSSING ACCIDENTS 

A slight reduction, compared with the preceding year, in 
the number of fatalities and in the number of accidents at high 
way-railroad grade crossings was reported in February this year, 
although there was an increase in the number of persons injured, 
the Safety Section of the Association of American Railroads has 
announced. Fatalities resulting from such accidents totaled 11! 
in February, 1934, while persons injured in February this year 
totaled 443 compared with 415 in the same month last year. Acti: 
dents at highway-railroad grade crossings totaled -350 in Febri- 
ary, a reduction of 8 compared with the same month in 1934. 

In the first two months of this year, 234 persons lost theif 
lives and 913 were injured in highway-railroad grade crossilé 
accidents compared with 240 killed and 875 injured in the first 
two months of 1934. Reports showed 722 grade crossing acti 
dents in the first two months of this year, an increase of four 
compared with the number in the corresponding period in 1934 
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Merchandise Storage 
Most Modern Warehouses in 
Chicago, Kansas City and Los Angeles 
:CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES: 


: Storage and Distributing of Merchandise of Every Description: 
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